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PREFACE 

All children have something to say. This great, 
wonderful world brings to them each day a host 
of experiences which demand expression. Life is 
full of fascinating things to talk about. And to the 
child's quick imagination the persons and incidents 
in the great fairy-land of books are real. With 
them he lives ; and of them he must talk. Of life 
in the beautiful world about him and of life in the 
beautiful world of books the child has much to say. 
And it is by telling of the life which he sees and 
feels that he gains the power of expression. 

Teaching this art of expression to a class of 
boys and girls is not teaching them to express the 
thoughts and feelings they should have when they 
shall be men and women ; but it is teaching them 
to express the thoughts and feelings they have 
now. Made-up thoughts give but an empty, hol- 
low sound ; natural, spontaneous thoughts ring full 
of throbbing life. To keep close to the heart of 
the child and to encourage the expression of his 
own vital thoughts •and feelings is real language 
teaching. 

These thoughts of the child may be dignified 
by literature. For when the child reads in litera- 
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ture the record of his own experiences, he feels 
that his own life is raised above the commonplace, 
and is shared with " Hiawatha," " The Barefoot 
Boy," " Saint Guido," " Pippa," and " The Little 
Cottage Girl." A priest of childhood tells of Rab, 
and every boy loves his Rover more ; of Little Nell, 
and each little sister is dearer ; of a father's twi- 
light hour with his children, and all home loves 
are more precious. Through his contact with 
literature, what every boy and girl has thought 
and felt is given a new and larger meaning, and 
quickened into life which seeks nobler expression. 

The value of literature in language teaching is 
not, however, limited to vitalizing the common- 
places of every day : it furnishes ideals of expres- 
sion. The acquisition of the power of correct 
expression is in a large degree a matter of imita- 
tion. Early familiarity with literature of character 
and distinction is the most direct way to purity and 
precision in the use of language. More than the 
gain from the conscious study of the forms of ex- 
pression is the unconscious moulding of the child's 
thought to finer quality through his new love for 
literary masterpieces. 

Literature, then, sets models of expression ; and 
literature silently moulds the forms of thought. 
But a mastery of language as an instrument of 
oral and written expression is soonest secured by 
using, in addition to literature, a series of exer- 
cises adapted to the needs of the pupil at every 
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step of his progress. Command of language as a 
medium of expression means a mastery of correct 
spelling, pronunciation, of the rules of capitaliza- 
tion and punctuation; it means the acquiring of 
a large vocabulary, involving a discriminating 
knowledge of the meaning of words ; and it means 
the ability to use the sentence in its many varia- 
tions of form to express delicate shades of mean- 
ing. This implies a knowledge of the inflection 
of words to express number, person, case, tense, 
and mood, as well as a knowledge of the princi- 
ples governing these changes of form. So far as 
this mastery is the object of the schoolroom in- 
struction, it can be secured only by the daily use 
of exercises that aim to make the correct use of 
language a fixed habit Bad habits in the use 
of language can be uprooted only by the repeti- 
tion of the correct until it becomes habitual. The 
real problem of the teacher is to enliven these 
exercises so that pupils are eager for the mastery 
of language as the means of self-expression. 

These, then, are the principles underlying this 
language series : that a child has something worthy 
to say of the life about him ; that he should say 
what he, himself, thinks and feels ; that literature 
dignifies his life and his language ; and that exer- 
cises are the readiest means of giving him sure and 
easy command of language. 

Alice W. Cooley. 

Minneapolis, August 3, 1903. 



HELPS TO TEACHERS IN THE USE OF THIS 
BOOK 

The work outlined is based upon the principles presented in 
the Preface. It assumes daily lessons in language. 

Each chapter is a group of lessons with a definite object in 
view, and each lesson of the group is planned to further this 
end — the clear expression of some thought wliich has been the 
theme of the chapter. 

The character of the lessons is shown by the following general 
plan : — 

(1) Sympathetic reading by pupil or teacher of something that 
has both literary value and vital contact with child life. This 
makes the foundation of the group of lessons. 

(2) Thoughts and conversations suggested by the poem or 
story, and the personal observations and experiences they call 
to mind. 

(3) Oral and written exercises for the specific purpose of per- 
fecting accuracy in use of grammatical forms and constructions. 

(4) Exercises in copying and writing from dictation, in which 
special attention is given to the study and use of correct forms. 

(5) The final outcome of each group of lessons, — the pupil's 
own constructive effort in telling or writing about something he, 
himself, has seen, done, heard, thought, felt, or imagined. To 
this end, each lesson of the group has made its special contribu- 
tion. 

Part Two adds an elementary knowledge of the parts of the 
sentence, and the '^ parts of speech." These are studied as 
supplying a more exact vocabulary in which to express the rules 
and directions for the study of language forms and as a help in 
the analysis of thoughts. There is no formal study of grammar 
as a science, but the foundation is laid for such study. 
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^htful reading of the Table of Contents will give the 
a bird's-eye view of each chapter as a unit. It will 
/egarding the development of the elementary knowledge 
/ammar (1) that it is based on study of the thoughts ex- 
Bsed in choice literary selections ; (2) that it is accompanied 
/ practice in oral and written exercises ; (3) that all these 
.essons contribute to the pupil's better expression in oral discus- 
sion or written composition. 

The lessons outlined should be considered as suggestive rather 
than arbitrary. The live language-teacher, who is in close touch 

with the conditions under which she works, — who 
LeBHons _ _ . ., , . . 

not understands her pupils, their interests, environment, 

and home experiences, — knows that keen zest in this 

work will lead her to adapt and supplement any series of lessons 

outlined by another. Wise use of this book, and of lessons in 

reading, geography, and history, should reveal many unsuspected 

interests to be cultivated, and suggest many other poems to be 

learned and loved. The same plan may be followed, the same 

purpose accomplished, the same faults overcome, though the 

lessons be varied. And, of course, a wise teacher spends no 

time on exercises simply because they are in a text book, if she 

is sure they are not needed by her class. 

A vital element in language lessons is supplied by the story 

or poem itself, and by the personality of the teacher. This 

Insight of thought has governed the character of the questions 

Teacher, leading to the interpretation of the literature studied. 

For the most part, the questions are directed to the thought of 

the author. They will suggest many other questions. The 

answers will help the pupils to get the writer's meaning and to 

see his pictures. But the great aim, the feeling to be aroused 

by these ideas, is touched but lightly in the suggestions given. 

Only the one who is in personal sympathy with the individuals 

in the class dare press closer to the influence of the poem, and 

he needs to tread carefully. The more the teacher sees and 

feels in the poem, the more it will warm the heart of the pupil ; 

while certain questions in cold type or in formal tones may chill, 

if hot freeze, the feeling to which they are directed. 
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Since a poem yields its message much more readily through 
the ear than through the eye, the teacher's reading of literature 
becomes an important element in language-training. Appreci*- 
That it may make its deepest impression, she must ^u^^^f 
herself appreciate what she is to read, and be able to Teacher, 
interpret to others its meaning and beauty. This necessitates 
not only general familiarity with literature, but careful study of 
each selection to be presented. It is possible to use a fine poem 
so as to kill 01: to re-create its life. 

In teaching language-facts, and in training to habitual cor- 
rect use of oral and written forms, the following general method 
is observed : (1) Lessons that embody or require re- General 
peated correct use of the form to be studied. (2) Method. 
Questions that lead the pupil to see how this form depends upon 
its meaning and use in the sentence. (3) Added lessons that 
require its continued use. (4) Questions that lead the pupil to 
state the fact exemplified, or to give directions for use of the 
form. (6) The rule, direction, or definition, concisely stated, 
to be memorized. (6) Exercises that require practice in apply- 
ing the rule or direction. 

Spelling lessons should include the writing of words in sen- 
tences. Words are so written in daily life outside the school 
room. For this reason, — and also for economy of gpeuing 
time, — spelling, capitalization, and punctuation should Lessons, 
be taught together. It is also evident that spelling lessons 
should prepare for exercises in written composition. There- 
fore, an elementary language book needs to contain certain 
related spelling lessons, and to suggest the character of others 
to be prepared by the teacher. # 

Every written lesson and many oral lessons should be followed 
by class criticisms and corrections. These should be 
quite as valuable as the periods of study, preparation, andCor^ 
and writing. From their nature, they cannot be out- p^^^ °' 
lined in a text book. 

As far as possible, the pupil should be led to find his own 
mistakes by comparison with correct forms ; and his own weak- 
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nesses by comparison with finer, stronger expressions. Lessons 
written from dictation are easily criticised by the pupil himself, 
though the teacher should have the final oversight of the correc- 
tions. But for the criticism of compositions, no two of which 
can be alike if each writer has expressed himself, the teacher 
must find various ingenious ways of presenting the standards 
of comparison. She needs to prepare for this class exercise by 
making notes based on careful examination of the papers. She 
will present (1) the finest exDressions — the clearest, most beauti- 
ful, most forcible, most individual — for commendation ; (2) the 
accurate and correct forms that embody the correction of errors 
noted, for comparison ; (3) some incorrect expressions noted, for 
correction. During th]« presentation and discussion, each pupil 
should have his own paper in his hand for criticism and correc- 
tion. When the pupils have been led to desire to find their errors 
in order to do better next time, the battle is more than half won. 
Every phase of language teaching is lifted above drudgery 
Value of through realization of the value of the service ren- 
Service. (Jered by him who helps another soul to a more perfect 
means of expression. 
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with the conditions under which she works, — who 
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work will lead her to adapt and supplement any series of lessons 
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reading, geography, and history, should reveal many unsuspected 

interests to be cultivated, and suggest many other poems to be 

learned and loved. The same plan may be followed, the same 

purpose accomplished, the same faults overcome, though the 
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time on exercises simply because they are in a text book, if she 

is sure they are not needed by her class. 

A vital element in language lessons is supplied by the story 

or poem itself, and by the personality of the teacher. This 

Insiffht of bought has governed the character of the questibns 

Teachfir. leading to the interpretation of the literature studied. 

For the most part, the questions are directed to the thought of 

the author. They will suggest many other questions. The 

answers will help the pupils to get the writer's meaning and to 
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Since a poem yields its message much more readily through 
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becomes an important element in language-training. Appreci»- 
That it may make its deepest impression, she must ^nj^^^of 
herself appreciate what she is to read, and be able to Teacher, 
interpret to others its meaning and beauty. This necessitates 
not only general familiarity with literature, but careful study of 
each selection to be presented. It is possible to use a fine poem 
so as to kill oi: to re-create its life. 

In teaching language-facts, and in training to habitual cor- 
rect use of oral and written forms, the following general method 
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nesses by comparison with finer, stronger expressions. Lessons 
written from dictation are easily criticised by the pupil himself, 
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should have his own paper in his hand for criticism and correc- 
tion. When the pupils have been led to desire to find their errors 
in order to do better next time, the battle is more than half won. 
Every phase of language teaching is lifted above drudgery 
Value of through realization of the value of the service ren- 
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means of expression. 
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THE SONG OF THE LARK 



Jules Breton 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

SECTION I. 
STUDY OF FICTITBB. 

Jules Breton, the French artist, who painted 
" The Song of the Lark," began to draw and paint 
before he was four years old. In his best pictures 
he shows us the peasants of his country as he saw 
them at work in the harvest field. He felt the 
loves and the longings, the joys and the griefs, of 
these simple people in the dull, narrow round of 
their daily labors. His pictures tell the story of 
their lives ; they make us feel the weight of their 
heavy burdens, and the beauty of their homely 
joys and simple loves. 

In clasSy talk about the picture. Answer the 
following questions in complete sentences. Tell 
anything else, and ask any other questions^ that 
the picture suggests to you. 

Do you think this picture is rightly named? 
Why ? Why not name it " The Peasant Girl," as 
she is seen so much more plainly than the lark ? 
Look closely until you see why no other name 
than the one chosen by the artist gives the true 
idea of the story the picture tells. 
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What season of the year is it ? What tells you 
so ? What time of the day is it ? How do you 
know ? 

Where is the peasant girl going ? What tells 
this? Why has she stopped? What does her 
face tell of her feeling? What do you notice 
about her head ? her arms ? Does the position 
of her body, her pose, tell you anything of her 
feeling ? 

Do you think this song of the lark will ring in 
her ears long after the bird has stopped singing ? 
Will she think about it as she reaps and gleans in 
the harvest field ? 

SECTION n. 

POEM FOB BEADING AND STUDY. 

The poet Wordsworth painted a beautiful word- 
picture of a Scotch lass in a harvest field in the 
Highlands, as he saw her at work and heard her 
sing. 

Perhaps she, too, had heard the song of the 
lark, and had borne it in her heart until she sang 
it out in the song Wordsworth heard. 

Grive close attention to the teacher's repeated 
reading or recitation of the poem. Imagine the 
pictures as you hear the words. 

Bead the paragraphs that follow the poem^ and 
answer the questions in class. 

Read the poem many times to yourself carefully 
and slowly. 
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THE SOUTARY REAPER. 

Behold her, single in the field, 
Yon solitary Highland lass ! 
Reaping and singing by herself ; 
Stop here, or gently pass I 
Alone she cuts and binds the grain. 
And sings a melancholy strain ; 
Oh, listen I for the vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound. 

No nightingale did ever chant 
More welcome notes to weary bands 
Of travelers in some shady haunt, 
Among Arabian sands. 
A voice so thrilling ne'er was heard, 
In spring-time from the cuckoo bird. 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides. 

Whate'er the theme, the maiden sang 
As if her song could have no ending ; 
I saw her singing at her work. 
And o'er the sickle bending ; — 
I listened, motionless and still ; 
And, as I mounted up the hill, 
The music in my heart I bore. 
Long after it was heard no more. 

William Wobdswobth. 

If, in the second line of the poem, Wordsworth 
had used the word peasant instead of Highland^ 
might the first two lines of the poem refer to the 
picture, " The Song of the Lark " ? How does the 
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dress of the girl in the picture show that she is 
not a " Highland lass " ? ^ What four expressions 
in the first stanza show that the girl Wordsworth 
sees is alone ? Imagine you see her in the harvest 
field. What word does the poet use instead of 
sad to describe her song ? What word instead of 
valley ? deep ? 

The nightingale, a bird whose home is across 
the seas, is one of the sweetest singers in the 
world; it sings in quiet places after sunset; it 
often pours forth its sad, sweet song until mid- 
night. Do you see the shady spot in the Arabian 
desert, and the weary travelers resting under the 
palms listening to the music of the quiet night ? 
In the last four lines of this stanza, you are taken 
from the quiet of the desert of the South to the 
quiet of the ocean islands of the North. When 
you think of the Hebrides as hundreds of rocky, 
mountainous islands, — islands away out in the 
ocean where the voice of man is seldom heard, and 
then think of the cuckoo-bird as the first spring 
songster to break the silence of the long winter, 
you are helped to feel how thrilling its voice must 
be. Why does the poet use these comparisons ? 
Are they better than such a statement as, " She 
sang a sweet and thrilling song " ? Why ? Which 
pleases you most, the comparisons or the state- 
ment ? Why ? 

^ Pronounce correctly the vowel sounds in lass^ pass, chdntf haunt 
hdndSf and sands. 
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What word in the first line of the third stanza 
means " the subject of her song " ? Did the Soli- 
tary Reaper know what she was doing for Words- 
worth ? Did the lark know it was cheering the 
peasant girl ? 

Learn the last stanza by heart. 
SECTION III. 

WRITTEN EXSBCI8E. 

For a written spelling lesson, write the stanza 
and the words following it. Mark the vowel 
sounds in the words in columns. 

" Up with me ! up with me into the clouds ! 
For thy song, Lark, is strong ; 
Up with me ! up with me into the clouds ! 

Singing, singing, 
With clouds and sky about thee ringing, 

Lift me, guide me till I find 
That spot which seems so to thy mind ! " 

William Wokdswobth.^ 



sol i ta ry 


night in gale 


mo tion less 


pro found 


trav el ers 


A ra bi an 


chant 


haunt 


lis tened 



Give the reason for all the exclamation marks 
in the stanza ; and for the commas in the second 
line. 

* From To a Skylark, 
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Pronounce the single words correctly ^ give their 
meanings^ and read the line in which each is used 
in the poem. 

SECTION IV. 

EXKEICISE IN OOMFOSinON. 

Write about Breton^s picture^ " The Song of 
the Larky 

Why is it so named ? 

What season and what time of year are shown ? 

Where is the girl going ? What is she doing ? 
What shows you how she feels ? 

What will the song of the lark do for her ? 

Follow the further suggestions given in the 
questions at the end of the first section in this 
chapter. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

SECTION I. 
FOB BIBADIVO. 

Bead in the reading class : — 

PIPPA'S SONG. 

All the year in the little village of Asola the great 
wheels of the mill went round and round. . . . The poet 
tells us there was a child whose name was Pippa, who 
worked all day in this mill, winding silk on the little 
whirling, whirling spools. 

Now in the year there was one day they gave her for 
her own — one perfect day when she could walk in the 
sweet meadows, or wander toward the far strange hills. 
And this one precious day was so shining and full of joy 
to Pippa that its light shone all about her until the next, 
making itself into dreams and little songs that she sung 
to her whirling spools. 

One night, when the blessed time would be next morn- 
ing, she said to the day : — 

" Sweet Day, I am Pippa, and have only you for the joy 
of my whole long year ; come to me gentle and shining, 
and I will do whatever loving deed you bring me." 

And the blessed day broke golden and perfect I 

She sprang up singing ; she sang to the sunbeams, 
and to her lily, and to the joy in the world ; she ran 
out and leaped as she went ; the grass blew in the wind, 
and the long yellow road rolled away like unwound silk. 
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She sang on and on, hardly knowing. And it was a 
sweet song no one had ever heard. It was what birds 
sing, only this had words ; and this song was so full of 
joy that when a sad poet heard it he stopped the lonely 
tune he piped, and listened till his heart thrilled. And 
when he could no longer hear, he took up the sweet strain 
and sang it so strong and clear that it set the whole air 
a-singing. The children in the street began dancing and 
laughing ; the old looked up ; a lame man felt that he 
might leap ; and the blind who begged at comers forgot 
they did not see, the song was so full of the morning 
wonder. 

But little Pippa did not know this ; she had passed on 
singing. 

Out beyond the village there were men who worked, 
building a lordly castle. And there was a youth among 
them who was a stair-builder, and he had a deep sorrow. 
The dream of the perfect and beautiful work was in his 
life, but it was given to him to build only the stairs men 
trod on. And as he knelt working wearily at his task, 
from somewhere beyond the thickets there came a strange, 
sweet song, and these were the words : — 

" All service ranks the same with God. 
There is no last or fiurst 1 ** 

The youth sprang up ; the wind lifted his hair, the light 
leaped into his eyes, and he began to do the smallest 
things perfectly. 

Farther down the road there was a ruined house; a 
man leaned his head on his hand and looked from the 
window. A great deed that the world needed must be 
done ; and the man loved the deed, but his heart had 
grown faint, and he waited. 

And it chanced that Pippa passed, singing, and her 
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song reached the man ; and it was to him as if God called. 
He rose up, brave and strong, and leaping to his horse, he 
rode away to give the great deed to the world. 

At night when the tired Pippa lay upon her little bed, 
she said to the day, ^^ Sweet Day, you brought me no 
loving deed to give in payment for the joy you gave." 

But the day knew. 

And on the morrow the child Pippa went back to the 
mill and wound the silk bobbins, and she was so full of 
gladness she hummed with them all day.^ 

Maud Mbnbfbb. 

SECTION 11. 
STUDY OF THE 8BNTENOE. 

Lesson 1. 

The words that are the expression of a complete 
thought are called a sentence. 

Study a thought to find of what and how many 
part8 it is made. 

" The child was happy " is the expression of a 
complete thought ; these words make a sentence. 

You had this thought in your mind before you 
expressed it in words. You had a mental picture, 
or idea, of a child ; an idea of happiness ; and then 
the idea that the happiness belonged to the child. 
You used the word child to tell what your thought 
was about ; the word hapjoy to tell what you 
thought about the child ; and the word loas to 

^ Retold from Robert Browning's poem in Child Stories from the 
Masters, Rand, McNally and Co., publishers. Used by special per- 
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state, or assert, that the two ideas belonged 
together. 

Every thought has these three parts ; and so 
every sentence must express these three ideas : — 

An idea of the subject, or that about which 
something is thought. 

An idea of what is thought about the subject. 

An idea that the subject and what. is thought 
about it belong together; in other words, an idea 
of joining, stating, or asserting. 

The part of the sentence that tells about whom 
or what the statement is made is called the sub- 
ject ; the part that tells what is thought, and 
asserts that it is thought about the subject, is 
called the predicate. 

Every sentence, then, may be divided into two 
parts; the subject and the predicate. 

Every predicate contains two ideas : the idea of 
what is thought and the asserting idea. 

Divide each of the following sentences into two 
partSy the subject and the predicate. In each, the 
part of the predicate that asserts, or ties together, 
is enclosed in brackets. Tell what is asserted of 
each subject. 

Example : The child [was] happy. 
Subject, — "The child." 
Predicate, — " was happy." 
Asserting word of the predicate, — " was." 
The word was is used to assert happiness of the 
subject, child. 
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Pippa [was] glad. 

Her song [was] joyful. 

The man [is] strong now. 

The youth [is] brave now. 

The lark [is] singing. 

The girl [is] standing still. 

She [is] listening to the song. 

The Highland lass [was] singing in the field. 

The poet [was] motionless and still. 

Lesson 2. 

Sometimes one word in a sentence both asserts 
and tells what is asserted. 

Examples : In the sentence, The girl sings, the 
word sings asserts singing. In the sentence, The 
lark sang, the word sang asserts singing as having 
taken place in past time. 

In the following sentences given for study the 
word that both asserts and tells what is asserted 
of the subject is enclosed in brackets. 

Point out the subject and the predicate of each 
sentence. Tell what the word in brackets asserts 
of the subject, and tell whether it asserts the action 
as taking place in present or past time. 

Example : The girl [stopped] on her way to the 
fields. 

Subject, — ^* The girl." 

Predicate, — " stopped on her way to the 
fields." 

The word stopped asserts that the action, stop- 
ping, took place in past time. 
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The girl [heard] the song of the lark. 

Pippa [sang] a sweet song. 

The poet [heard] her sing. 

Birds [sing] such songs. 

The children [laughed]. 

They [danced]. 

Men [forgot] their lameness. 

The knight [leaped] to his horse. 

He [rode] away. 

Pippa [lay] upon her little bed at night. 

The child [thanked] God for her beautiful day. 

The word that asserts, whether it tells or does 
not tell what is asserted, is called a verb. All the 
words in the brackets in Lesson 1 and in Lesson 2 
are verbs because they are used to assert. In 
Lesson 1 they only assert ; in Lesson 2 they both 
assert and tell what is asserted. 

Observe that the subject of a sentence is always 
a name of something, or a word or group of words 
used instead of a name. 

A word used to name a subject of thought is 
called a noun. 

A word used instead of a name is called a pro- 
noun. 

Lesson 3. 

Study the supplementary lesson on page SSO, 
and read your sentences in class. 

Lesson 4. 
Point out ten verbs in the story of Pippa^ and 
the subject of each. 
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In five other sentences of the story y point out 
noun-suhjectSy and the verb of which each is the 
subject. 

Learn : — 

A sentenoe is a complete thought expressed in 
words. 

Every sentence may be divided into two parts : the 
subject and the predicate. 

The subject of a sentence is the part that tells about 
whom or what the statement is made. 

The predicate of a sentence is the part that tells what 
is thought, and asserts that it is thought about the 
subject. 

A verb is the part of the predicate used to assert. 

A noun is a word used to name a subject of thought. 

A pronoim is a word used instead of a name. 



SECTION III. 

WRITTIIN EXEBCISISS. 
I. 

Write from dictation : — 

" There is a difference in boys : some are always jolly, 
and some go scowling always through life as if they had 
a stone-bruise on each heel. I like a jolly boy." ^ 

Ghables Dudley Warnbb. 

" The music in my heart I bore 
Long after it was heard no more." '^ 

William Wordsworth. 

' From Being a Boy. 

* From The Solitary Reaper, 
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II. 
Write from memory : — 

PIPPA'S SONG.i 

The year 's at the spring 
And day 's at the mom ; 
Morning 's at seven ; 
The hillside 's dew-pearled ; 
The lark 's on the wing ; 
The snail 's on the thorn ; 
God 's in his heaven — 
All 's right with the world ! ^ 

ROBEBT BbOWNINO. 

SECTION IV. 

EXEBCISES IN COMPOSITION. 

I. 

Write a story, true or imagined, about how a 
song, or a merry whistle, or a laugh, or a cheery 
word, helped you or some one else to work and be 
happy. 

II. 
Write a paragraph about the jolliest boy or the 
merriest girl you know. How does the happy 
spirit show itself in the face? manner? actions? 
Do other girls and boys like to be with this cheery 
person ? 

1 Memorized in Chapter XXVII., Section VI. ; see page 178. 
• From Pippa Passes, 



CHAPTER XXX. 

SECTION I. 
FOB BBADING, STUDY, AND DISCUSSION. 

In this section there are extracts from two poems 
written by Whittier. 

Read each selection silently, and study the ques- 
tions at the end of it Answer them in class in 
complete sentences. 

After the class conversation^ read each selection 
aloud in the reading class. 

THE HUSKERS. 

It was late in mild October, and the long autumnal rain 

Ebul left the summer harvest-fields all green with grass 
again; 

The first sharp frosts had fallen, leaving all the woodlands 
gay 

With the hues of summer's rainbow, or the meadow- 
flowers of May. 



And lo ! as through the western pines, on meadow, stream, 

and pond, 
Flamed the red radiance of the sky, set all afire beyond. 
Slowly o'er the eastern sea-bluffs a milder glory shone. 
And the sunset and the moonrise were mingled into one ! 
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As thus into the qniet night the twilight lapsed away, 
And deeper in the brightening moon the tranquil shadows 

lay, 
From many a brown old f arm-honse, and hamlet without 

name. 
Their milking and their home-tasks done, the merry 

buskers came. 

Swung o'er the heaped-up harvest, from pitchforks in the 

mow, 
Shone dimly down the lanterns on the pleasant scene 

below ; 
The growing pile of husks behind, the golden ears before, 
And laughing eyes and busy hands and brown cheeks 

glimmering o'er. 

Half-hidden, in a quiet nook, serene of look and heart, 

Talking their old times over, the old men sat apart ; 

While up and down the unhusked pile, or nestling in its 
shade, 

At hide-and-seek, with laugh and shout, the happy chil- 
dren played. 

Urged by the good host's daughter, a maiden young and 

fair. 
Lifting to light her sweet blue eyes and pride of soft 

brown hair. 
The master of the village school, sleek of hair and smooth 

of tongue, 
To the quaint tune of some old psalm, a husking-ballad 

sung. 

John Gbbenlbajt Whittibb 
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Study this story of a husking bee. 

In what time of year was it ? At what time of 
day ? What words describe the sunset ? the moon- 
rise ? the twilight? What word might have been 
used instead of lapsed f tranquil f 

What lines tell whom the story is about ? What 
lines tell where they came from ? The fourth 
stanza pictures the place to which they go. 

Read the lines which picture the scene in the 
barn. 

The young buskers are the centre of this pic- 
ture. Observe the words used to describe them, 
— merry laughing eyes, busy handsy brown 
cheeks. 

Tell about all the other persons you see in the 
picture. What words show how to group the 
others about the youths and maidens ? 

What words describe the singer? the maiden 
that urged him to sing ? 

THE HUSKING. 

It was the pleasant harvest-time, 
When cellar-bius are closely stowed, 
And garrets bend beneath their load, 

And the old swallow-haunted barns, — 
Brown-gabled, long, and full of seams 
Through which the moted sunlight streams, 
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Are filled with summer's ripened stores, 
Its odorous grass and barley sheaves, 
From their low scaffolds to their eaves. 

On Esek Harden's oaken floor. 

With many an autumn threshing worn, 
Lay the heaped ears of unhusked corn. 

And thither came young men and maids. 
Beneath a moon that, large and low. 
Lit that sweet eve of long ago. 

They took their places ; some by chance. 
And others by a merry voice 
Or sweet smile guided to their choice. 

How pleasantly the rising moon. 
Between the shadows of the mows. 
Looked on them through the great elm-boughs 1 

On sturdy boyhood sun-embrowned. 
On girlhood with its solid curves 
Of healthful strength and painless nerves I 

And jests went round, and laughs that made 
The house-dog answer with his howl. 
And kept astir the barn-yard fowl ; 

And quaint old songs their fathers sang. 
In Derby dales and Yorkshire moors, 
Ere Norman William trod their shores.^ 

JoHlf GBEBNIiEAF WhITTIBB. 

^ From Mabel Martin. 
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What lines show the time of year ? the time of 
day ? place ? persons ? what they did ? 

Compare the pictures of the huskers given in 
the two selections. In what ways are they alike? 
unlike ? Which do you consider better ? Why ? 

Compare the two pictures of the lighting of the 
bam. Which do you like better ? Why ? 

What word is used in both selections to describe 
the tunes and songs sung ? Give another word of 
nearly the same meaning. 

After reading both extracts aloud in class, tell 
which one you like better. If you can do so, give 
the reason for your choice. 

Are husking-bees often held now ? Why not ? 



SECTION II. 



SFSLUNa IiSSSON. 



Write the words below from dictatiouy spell 
them orally y and mark the vowel sounds in the 
accented syllables of the words in italics. 



huskers 


kernels 


quiet 


harvester 


haymow 


merry 


field 


beneath 


latcghing 


valleys 


shocks 


children 


pumpkin 


corn-stalks 


maidens 


busy 


bleached 


village 


grain 


twilight 


youths 


granary 


autumn 


threshing 


pleasant 


lanterns 


healthful 






IxiStipxL^ -iuu: jaa ir^ ^Tscai^ on. & 
irr.r^ \ jusisr oi^me : ir "iai: toil Irvt ob \ 

lnsr<>^. Tvir !««« is* wr!::iaaL ya gnn& ant 



Or. >rr>>« ►« thii r>yrm of a Jittgr fOk atttmmL tnte 
f/f ''rfi/M/f't'^A. of a Q^jfA tiiWit yjH kar€ had on a 
form tf^/xt yM ^Mld ViOi hait'i hid in foam. 

P^hapi!* you If ere in the hajfield and rode home 
f/ft H Ujff%f] of hay. Or you may haye been oat in 
th^; jrrain-fieW when the threshers were at woik. 
^/r w^'.rh yon on a .^heep farm at sheejh«hearing 
tirn*;? V(m\h\y you watched the "round up** erf 
i% hf'Sf\ of r'^ttle on a Western prairie. 

IL 

Voij may write on one of these subjects: — 

Wfiat, I nioHt enjoy on a farm. 
Wfiat I would most enjoy on a farm. 

' Miifofn wriilfi^, iliiiik caroftilly about the correct form of head- 
\iiH, tit ttrtMUt^f, of tlin i\rni lino of the body of the letter, of compli- 
ffii'fiiM rjr oloMi*, Hiifl of Nignaturo. If necessary, look at the letter- 
furiii on pagfl .')HU. 
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ni. 

Study the picture on page 205 , and torite a 
description of it. 

Subject : The Picture, " The Harvester's Re- 
turn." 

Topics — 

Time — How shown ? 

Place — How shown? 

Persons — Who are they? How do they look? 
What are they doing ? Which group do you think 
is the most interesting part of the picture ? We 
may call this the centre of interest. Group other 
persons and things in the picture in relation to 
this central group. 

Observe the difference between describing a 
picture, and telling the story it suggests. 



Study Lessons i, 2y and 3 on pages 350 and 353. 
Discuss your written sentences in class, and recite 
lohat is given to he learned. 



CHAPTER XXXL 

SECTION I. 

FOB BEADINQ. 

NUT-GATHERING. 

One of the best things in farming is gathering the 
chestnuts, hickory-nuts, butternuts, and even beech-nuts, 
in the late fall, after the frosts have cracked the husks 
and the high winds have shaken them, and the colored 
leaves have strewn the ground. On a bright October 
day, when the air is full of golden sunshine, there is 
nothing quite so exhilarating as going nutting. Nor is 
the pleasure of it altogether destroyed for the boy by the 
consideration that he is making himself useful in obtaining 
supplies for the winter household. The getting-in of 
potatoes and corn is a different thing ; that is the prose, 
but nutting is the poetry, of farm life. I am not sure 
but the boy would find it very irksome, though, if he were 
obliged to work at nut-gathering in order to procure food 
for the family. He is willing to make himself useful 
in his own way. The Italian boy, who works day after 
day at a huge pile of pine-cones, pounding and cracking 
them and taking out the long seeds, which are sold and 
eaten as we eat nuts (and which are almost as good as 
pumpkin-seeds, another favorite with the Italians), prob- 
ably does not see the fun of nutting. Indeed, if the 
farmer-bdy here were set at pounding o£E the walnut- 
shucks and opening the prickly chestnut-burs as a task, 
he would think himself an ill-used boy. What a hard- 
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ship the prickles in his fingers would be ! But now he 
digs them out with his jack-knife, and he enjoys the pro- 
cess on the whole. The boy is willing to do any amount 
of work if it is called play. 

In nutting, the squirrel is not more nimble and indus- 
trious than the boy. I like to see a crowd of boys swarm 
over a chestnut-grove ; they leave a desert behind them 
like the seventeen-years locusts. To climb a tree and 
shake it, to club it, to strip it of its fruit and pass to the 
next, is the sport of a brief time. I have seen a legion 
of boys scamper over our grassplot under the chestnut- 
trees, each one as active as if he were a new patent 
picking-machine, sweeping the ground clean of nuts, and 
disappear over the hill before I could go to the door and 
speak to them about it. Indeed, I have noticed that boys 
don't care much for conversation with the owners of fruit- 
trees. They could speedily make their fortunes if they 
would work as rapidly in cotton-fields. I have never seen 
anything like it except a flock of turkeys removing the 
grasshoppers from a piece of pasture.^ 

Chablbs Dudley Wabner. 

UNDER THE WHITE BIRCHES. 

Men may say what they will in praise of their houses, • • . 
but, for our part, we are agreed that there is nothing to 
be compared with a tent. ... It foUows the wishes of its 
inhabitants, and goes with them, a traveling home, as the 
spirit moves them to explore the wilderness. At their 
pleasure, new beds of wild flowers surround it, new plan- 
tations of trees overshadow it, and new avenues of shining 
water lead to its ever-open door. 

* From Being a Boy, 
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But it must not be supposed that every spot in the 
woods is suitable for a camp. ... It is always necessary 
to look carefully for a bit of smooth ground on the shore, 
far enough above the water to be dry, and slightly sloping, 
so that the head of the bed may be higher than the foot 
Above all, it must be free from big stones and serpentine 
roots of trees. A root that looks no bigger than an inch- 
worm in the daytime assumes the proportions of a boa- 
constrictor at midnight — when you find it under your 
hip-bone. There should also be plenty of evergreens near 
at hand for the beds. Spruce will answer at a pinch ; it 
has an aromatic smell; but it is too stiff and humpy. 
Hemlock is smoother and more flexible ; but the spring 
soon wears out of it. The balsam-fir, with its elastic 
branches and thick flat needles, is the best of alL A bed 
of these boughs a foot deep is softer than a mattress, and 
as fragrant as a thousand Christmas-trees. Two things 
more are needed for the ideal camp-ground — an open 
situation, where the breeze will drive away the flies and 
mosquitoes, and an abundance of dry firewood within easy 
reach. 

All these conditions are met in our favorite camping 
place. ... A rocky point juts out into the river, and 
makes a fine landing for the canoes. There is a dis- 
mantled fishing-cabin a few rods back in the woods, from 
which we can borrow boards for a table and chairs. A 
group of cedars on the lower edge of the point opens just 
wide enough to receive and shelter our tent. At a good 
distance beyond ours, the guides' tent is pitched ; and the 
big camp-fire burns between the two dwellings. A pair 
of white birches lift their leafy crowns far above us, and 
after them we name the place. 
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And truly it (the white birch) is an admirable, lovable, 
and comfortable tree, beautiful to look upon and full 
of various uses. Its wood is strong to make paddles and 
axe handles, and glorious to burn, blazing up at first with 
a flashing flame, and then holding the fire in its glowing 
heart all through the night. Its bark is the most service- 
able of all the products of the wilderness. ... It can be 
peeled oS in a huge roll from some giant tree and 
fashioned into a swift canoe to carry man over the waters. 
It can be cut into square sheets to roof his shanty in the 
forest. It is the paper on which he writes his woodland 
dispatches, and the flexible material which he bends into 
drinking-cups of silver lined with gold. A thin strip of 
it wrapped around the end of a candle and fastened in a 
cleft stick makes a practicable chandelier. A basket for 
berries, a horn to call the love-lorn moose through the 
autumnal woods, a canvas on which to draw the outline of 
great and memorable fish — all these and many other 
indispensable luxuries are stored up for the skillful woods- 
man in the birch bark. ^ Henry van Dyke. 



SECTION 11. 
WBITTKN' EX£BCISES. 

Write these quotations from dictation. Make no 
mistakes in spelling and punctuation. 

My friends, I shall speak of trees as we see them, love 
them, adore them in the fields, where they are alive, hold- 
ing their green sunshades over our heads, talking to us 
with their hundred thousand whispering tongues. ^ 

OuvBB Wendell Holmes. 

1 From Little Rivers. Copyright, 1895, by Charles Scribner's Sons. 

2 From The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. 
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Why not call trees people ? — since, if you come to live 
among them year after year, you will learn to know many 
of them personally, and an attachment will grow up be- 
tween you and them individually. ^ W. G. Procb. 

Trees seem to come closer to our life. They are often 
rooted in our richest feelings, and our sweetest memories, 
like birds, build nests in their branches. I remember, the 
last time that I saw James Russell Lowell (only a few 
weeks before his musical voice was hushed), he walked 
out with me into the quiet garden at Elmwood to say 
good-bye. There was a great horse-chestnut tree beside 
the house, towering above the gable, and covered with 
blossoms from base to summit, — a pyramid of green 
supporting a thousand smaller pyramids of white. The 
poet looked up at it with his gray, pain-furrowed face, 
and laid his trembling hand upon the trunk. ^^ I planted 
the nut," said he, " from which this tree grew. And my 
father was with me and showed me how to plant it." ^ 

Hekbt van Dtkb. 

SECTION III. 
QUOTATIONS TO BE MUMOBIZED. 

^' One mass of sunshine glows the beech ; 
Great oaks, in scarlet drapery, reach 
Across the crimson blackberry vine. 
Toward purple ash and sombre pine." ^ 

LucT Laboom. 

1 From Among the Northern Hills. 

* From Little Rivers. Copyright, 1895, by Charles Scribner's Sons. 

* From October. 
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SECTION III. 

EXEBdSES IN COMPOSITION. 

I. 

Write a letter} 

Imagine that you are visiting on a farm, and 
write a letter home ; or that you live on a farm 
and write a letter to a friend in the city. 

You have just attended an old-fashioned husk- 
ing-bee. Your letter is written to give an account 
of it 

Or, write in the form of a letter an account^ true 
or imagined, of a good time you have had on a 
farm that you could not have had in town. 

Perhaps you were in the hayfield and rode home 
on a load of hay. Or you may have been out in 
the grain-field when the threshers were at work. 
Or were you on a sheep farm at sheep-shearing 
time ? Possibly you watched the " round up *' of 
a herd of cattle on a Western prairie. 

II. 
You may write on one of these subjects : — 

What I most enjoy on a farm. 
What I would most enjoy on a farm. 

^ Before writing, think carefully about the correct form of head- 
ing, of greeting, of the first line of the body of the letter, of compli- 
mentary close, and of signature. If necessary, look at the letter- 
form on page 389. 
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SECTION in. 

EXEBdSES IN COMPOSITION. 
I. 

Write a letter} 

Imagine that you are visiting on a farm^ and 
write a letter home ; or that you live on a farm 
and write a letter to a friend in the city. 

You have just attended an old-fashioned husk- 
ing-bee. Your letter is written to give an account 
of it 

Ory write in the form of a letter an account, true 
or imagined, of a good time you have had on a 
farm that you could not have had in town. 

Perhaps you were in the hayfield and rode home 
on a load of hay. Or you may have been out in 
the grain-field when the threshers were at work. 
Or were you on a sheep farm at sheep-shearing 
time ? Possibly you watched the " round up '* of 
a herd of cattle on a Western prairie. 

II. 
You may write on one of these subjects : — 

What I most enjoy on a farm. 
What I would most enjoy on a farm. 

^ Before writing, think carefully about the correct form of head- 
ing, of greeting, of the first line of the body of the letter, of compli- 
mentary close, and of signature. If necessary, look at the letter- 
form on page 389. 
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m. 

Study the picture on page 205 y and lorite a 
description of it. 

Subject: The Picture, "The Harvester's Re- 
turn/' 

Topics — 

Time — How shown ? 

Place — How shown? 

Persons — Who are they? How do they look? 
What are they doing ? Which group do you think 
is the most interesting part of the picture ? We 
may call this the centre of interest. Group other 
persons and things in the picture in relation to 
this central group. 

Observe the difference between describing a 
picture, and telling the story it suggests. 



Study Lessons 1, 2, and 3 on pages 350 and 353. 
Discuss your written sentences in class, and recite 
what is given to be learned. 



CHAPTER XXXL 

SECTION I. 

FOB READINO. 

NUT-GATHERING. 

One of the best things in farming is gathering the 
chestnuts, hickory-nuts, butternuts, and even beech-nuts, 
in the late fall, after the frosts have cracked the husks 
and the high winds have shaken them, and the colored 
leaves have strewn the ground. On a bright October 
day, when the air is full of golden sunshine, there is 
nothing quite so exhilarating as going nutting. Nor is 
the pleasure of it altogether destroyed for the boy by the 
consideration that he is making himself useful in obtaining 
supplies for the winter household. The getting-in of 
potatoes and corn is a different thing ; that is the prose, 
but nutting is the poetry, of farm life. I am not sure 
but the boy would find it very irksome, though, if he were 
obliged to work at nut-gathering in order to procure food 
for the family. He is willing to make himself usefid 
in his own way. The Italian boy, who works day after 
day at a huge pile of pine-cones, pounding and cracking 
them and taking out the long seeds, which are sold and 
eaten as we eat nuts (and which are almost as good as 
pumpkin-seeds, another favorite with the Italians), prob- 
ably does not see the fun of nutting. Indeed, if the 
farmer-bdy here were set at pounding off the walnut- 
shucks and opening the prickly chestnut-burs as a task, 
he would think himself an ill-used boy. What a hard- 
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you tell the fruit of an ash from that of a maple with- 
out seeing the trees from which the fruit came ? 

In the autumn, how can you tell a poplar from 
a maple by its coloring ? an oak from each ? a 
birch from all others ? an ash ? a beech ? 

SECTION VII. 
EXEBCISES IN C0MF08ITI0N.1 



Write a description of some tree with which you 
are very familiar. 

Begin by giving a general picture of its size, 
shape, and manner of branching ; then tell about 
the bark, the leaves, the blossoms, and the fruit. 

Each pupil may read his description aloud in 
class, without naming the tree; and the other 
pupils may guess the name. 

II. 

Write a story y true or imagined^ about a nutting 
expedition. 

Time . 

Place . 

Persons — yourself with others. Tell what you 
saw and did. 

^ Before writing, read again the selections at the beginning of this 
chapter. As many days as are necessary should be given to writing 
each of the stories. The descriptive paragraphs and the stories fol- 
lowing may be written on successive days if this plan seems best 
Always emphasize quality before quantity. 
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III. 
Write about going camping in the woods. 

In the first paragraph describing the place in 
which you pitched your tent, tell what trees were 
about you and how they looked. 

In the next paragraph, describe one of them 
that you imagine as particularly beautiful and also 
useful to you. Select for this description some 
particular tree that you know and like, and imagine 
that it was near your tent. 



Recite the supplementary lesson on pp. SSS, S64* 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

SECTION I. 
WBITTEN EXEBCISE. 

Write from dictation in the spelling class. 
FROM A RAILWAY CARRIAGE. 

Faster than fairies, faster than witches, 
Bridges and houses, hedges and ditches ; 
And charging along like troops in a battle. 
All through the meadows the horses and cattle : 
All of the sights of the hill and the plain 
Fly as thick as driving rain ; 
And ever again, in the wink of an eye, 
Painted stations whistle by. 

Here is a child who clambers and scrambles, — 
All by himself and gathering brambles ; 
Here is a tramp who stands and gazes ; 
And there is the green for stringing the daisies ! 
Here is a cart run away in the road 
Lumping along with man and load ; 
And here is a mill and there is a river ; 
Each a glimpse and gone forever ! ^ 

RoBEBT Louis Stevenson. 

bridge fairy witch hedge daisy 

bridges fairies witches hedges daisies 

1 From A ChilcTs Garden of Verses. Copyright, 1895, by Charles 
Soribner's Sons. 
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SECTION 11. 



STUDY OF USES OF WORDS. 



Lesson 1. 

Imagine that you had planned to ride on the 
cars to the town nearest your home. When you 
were ready to start, you stopped in the yard to 
speak to a friend, to pat your dog, and to pick 
flowers ; and you forgot that it was almost time 
for the train until your mother called you. 

Write the next paragra'ph^ filling each blank 
with one of the words in the columnSy to tell what 
your mother said when she called. 

" Go to the station ! Run . If you go — — ^ 

you will miss the train. If you go , you can get 

in time. It will start . It waits for a 

tardy passenger. It leaves in the morning. 

If you reach there , you can return ." 



soon now forever early almost 

often then to-day late quickly 

usually once to-morrow here pleasantly 

never already ever there noisily 

immediately sometimes always aboard easily 

yonder homeward nearly slowly greatly 

Each of the words with which you have filled 
the blanks adds to the meaning of the verb in the 
statement by answering one of the following ques- 
tions : How ? When ? How long ? How often ? 
Where ? In which direction ? 
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Tell of each word you supplied, which of these 
questions it answers. Point out the verb it limits 
in meaning. 

The word that is added to a verb to add to its 
meaning is called an adverb. {Ad means to.) 

Give oral sentences in class using as many as 
possible of the adverbs given in the columns of 
words. 

Tell of each adverb whether you used it to show 
the manner of the action {how it was done), the 
time {when, how long, how often), or the place 
{where it was done). 

Lesson 2. 

A friend was to take a ride with you. He was 
waiting at the station. 

Write the following paragraph to tell what he 
said. 

Fill each blank with one of the words that fol- 
low the paragraph, using no word twice. There 
are nine blanks to be filled, and nine words with 
which to fill them. 

I have been anxious I You have run fast ! 

I am surprised that you are late, and am angry 

about it. Does the train start early for you? I 

was late myself, and am tired. Are you 

sure that you are able to go ? I see you are lame* 

quite somewhat very 

nearly almost too 

so greatly rather 
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Each word supplied limits the meaning of an 
adjective or an adverb in the sentence. 

Point out the word that is limited in meaning ; 
tell whether it is an adjective or an adverb^ and 
why. 

Tell whether each word supplied answers the 
question^ How much, How little, or To what 
extent. 

Words used to add to the meaning of adjectives 
and adverbs are called adverbs ; and so the words 
with which you filled the blanks are all adverbs. 
They are called adverbs of degree because they 
answer the question, To what degree. 

Give oral sentences using correctly the adverbs 
rather, nearly, somewhat, very, and greatly. 

Never use the adjectives real or some for the adverbs 
rather 9 greatly ^ or somewhat. 

Never use such words as awful^ awfully^ dreadftUf 
or dreadfully for the adverbs very or greatly. 

Learn : — 

An adverb is a word used to add to the meaning of 
a verb, adjective, or other adverb. 

Adverbs of manner answer the question, How ; ad- 
verbs of time answer the questions, — Ulien^ How long^ 
How often ; adverbs of place answer the questions, — 
Where, In what direction ; adverbs of degree answer 
the questions, — How much, How little. To what extent. 
To what degree. 
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SECTION III. 

KSEBCISES IN COMPOSITION. 
I. 

Write an account of an imaginary trip by rail. 

Go to some village, city, or town about which 
you have studied in your geography lesson. 
Choose a place that you have never visited ; one 
which is at least a two days' journey from your 
home. Follow the route you would take in mak- 
ing a real trip to this place. Write an account of 
the trip, and not a description of the place visited.^ 

II. 
• While you are riding " faster than fairies and 
faster than witches," the train is suddenly stopped. 
You are delayed by the wreck of the train ahead 
of you. You fear that the people at home may 
fear it was the train you were on, and be anxious 
about you. 

Write a telegram of ten words to send home. 
Write all you can tell in ten words about what has 
happened and what you expect to do. 

SECTION IV. 

FOR MEMORIZING. 

Learn by heart. 

'Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there 's no place like home ! 
^ Consult railway maps and time-tables. 
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A charm from the skies seems to hallow us there, 
Which, seek through the world, is ne'er met with else- 
where. 

Home, Home, sweet, sweet Home ! 
There 's no place like Home ! 

An exile from home, splendor dazzles in vain ; 

O give me my lowly thatched cottage again ! 

The birds singing gayly, that came at my call, — 

Give me them, — and the peace of mind, dearer than all ! 

Home, Home, sweet, sweet Home ! 

There 's no place like Home ! ^ 

John Howard Payne. 

' First two stanzas of Home^ Stoeet Home I 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

SECTION I. 
FOB BEADING AND DISCUSSION. 

Read Whittier's lines about the life of the luwr 
bermen in camp. Study the paragraphs that follow y 
and answer the questions in class conversation. 

THE LUMBERMEN. 

Wildly round our woodland quarters 

Sad- voiced Autumn grieves ; 
Thickly down these swelling waters 

Float his fallen leaves. 
Through the tall and naked timber, 

Column-like and old, 
Gleam the sunsets of November, 

From their skies of gold. 

O'er us, to the southland heading, 

Screams the gray wild-goose ; 
On the night-frost sounds the treading 

Of the brindled moose. 
Noiseless creeping, while we're sleeping, 

Frost his task-work plies ; 
Soon, his icy bridges heaping. 

Shall our log-piles rise. 

When, with sounds of smothered thunder. 
On some night of rain, 
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Lake and river break asunder 

Winter's weakened chain, 
Down the wild March flood shall bear them . 

To the saw-mill's wheel. 
Or where Steam, the slave, shall tear them 

With his teeth of steel. 

Be it starlight, be it moonlight. 

In these vales below. 
When the earliest beams of sunlight 

Streak the mountain's snow. 
Crisps the hoar-frost, keen and early, 

To our hurrying feet. 
And the forest echoes clearly 

All our blows repeat. 



Where are mossy carpets better 

Than the Persian weaves, 
And than Eastern perfumes sweeter 

Seem the fading leaves ; 
And a music wild and solemn. 

From the pine-tree's height, 
EoUs its vast and sea-like volume 

On the wind of night ; 

Make we here our camp of winter ; 

And, through sleet and snow. 
Pitchy knot and beechen splinter 

On our hearth shall glow. 
Here, with mirth to lighten duty, 

We shall lack alone 
Woman's smile and girlhood's beauty. 

Childhood's lisping tone. 
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But their hearth is brighter burning 

For our toil to-day ; 
And the welcome of returning 

Shall our loss repay, 
When, like seamen from the waters, 

From the woods we come. 
Greeting sisters, wives, and daughters, 

Angels of our home I 

Not for us the measured ringing 

From the village spire. 
Not for us the Sabbath singing 

Of the sweet-voiced choir ; 
Ours the old, majestic temple. 

Where God's brightness' shines 
Down the dome so grand and ample, 

Propped by lofty pines ! 



Strike then, comrades ! Trade is waiting 

On our rugged toil ; 
Far ships waiting for the freighting 

Of our woodland spoil ! 

Ships whose traffic links these highlands. 

Bleak and cold, of ours. 
With the citron-planted islands 

Of a clime of flowers ; 
To our frost the tribute bringing 

Of eternal heats ; 
In our lap of winter flinging 

Tropic fruits and sweets. 

Cheerly, on the axe of labor, 
Let the sunbeams dance, 
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Better than the flash of sabre 

Or the gleam of lance I 
Strike I With every blow is given 

Freer sun and sky, 
And the long-hid earth to heaven 

Looks with wondering eye ! 



Freedom, hand in hand with labor, 

Walketh strong and brave ; 
On the forehead of his neighbor 

No man writeth Slave ! 

Up, my comrades I up and doing I 

Manhood's rugged play 
Still renewing, bravely hewing 

Through the world our way ! 

John Obbknleaf WHrrrnEB. 

Read in class the stanza that tells how the lum- 
bermen on the mountain are out chopping as soon 
as the sun rises, no matter v^hether it is starlight 
or moonlight in the valley below. What are the 
"blows the forest echoes repeat"? What two 
lines are used instead of the phrase " at sunrise " ? 
Do they give you a picture that the phrase would 
not? 

Read aloud four lines that make you hear the 
wind blowing through the pines at night. What 
are the " carpets " of the forest ? Compare vnth 
Lowell's thought, " I haunt the pine-dark solitude, 
with soft brown silence carpeted." 
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Read the lines that picture the lumbermen gath- 
ered around their camp-fire at night ; the lines thai 
tell in a beautiful way how these men miss their 
wives and children. What repays them for the 
lonely winter ? What is meant by " the old, majes- 
tic temples " ? Compare with Bryant's thought, 
" The groves were God's first temples." What is 
the dome of the temple ? What are the pillars ? 

How do ships link the bleak, cold highlands of 
the North with the beautiful sunny islands of the 
South ? Read aloud the four lines that tell how 
ships bring " fruits and sweets " from warm coun- 
tries to cold climes. 

In what way does " every blow " give " freer sun 
and sky " to the earth ? What has for a long time 
hidden it from heaven ? 

What line tells us that only the man that works 
is a free man ? 

Compare with the lines from " The Village 
Blacksmith," — 

^^ And he looks the whole world in the face, 
For he owes not any man." 

SECTION II. 

WBITTEN SPTrr.T.TNG IiESSONS.i 

" It is every man's business to work in this world. It 
is the business of the rich man even more than of the poor 
man, because he has more with which to work." 

Thbodobb Roosevelt. 
^ To be written from dictation in the spelling class. 
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'^That life is wisest spent where the strong working 
hand makes strong the working brain." 

John Grbbnlkaf Whittibb. 

^^ What doth the poor man's son inherit ? 
Stout muscles and a sinewy heart, 
A hardy frame, a hardier spirit ; 
King of two hands, he does his part 
In every useful toil and art ; 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
A king might wish to hold in fee." ^ 

James Russell Lowell. 



free." 2 



Every task, however simple, seta the soul that does it 

HElfBT VAX DtKS. 



SECTION m. 

QUOTATION FOB MSMOBIZING. 

Learn hy heart : — 

'^ No man is bom into the world whose work 

Is not bom with him ; there is always work. 

And tools to work withal, for those who will ; 

And blessed are the homy hands of toil ! 

The busy world shoves angrily aside 

The man who stands with arms akimbo set. 

Until occasion tells him what to do ; 

And he who waits to have his task marked out 

Shall die and leave his errand unfulfilled. 

Our time is one that calls for earnest deeds." ^ 

James Russell Lowell. 

1 From The Heritage, 

a From The Toiling of Felix, 

> From A Glance Behind the Curtain, 
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SECTION IV. 

STUDY OF UaES CXF 'WORDS IN A SEHTENCE. 

Lesson 1. 

The paragraph given below for study is a word 
picture of a lumber camp at night. Enclosed in 
each pair of brackets are two expressions that 
mean the same thing. In one of these expressions, 
the meaning of a noun is modified by a word used 
as an adjective ; in the other, the meaning of the 
same noun is modified by a group of words, or a 
phrase, used like an adjective. 

Read each sentence in two waysy using first one 
expression in the brackets, then the other. Point 
out the phrases J and the first word of each. 

SCENE AT NIGHT IN A LUMBER CAMP. 

It was a bright, cold [^^"-^^i^^/i The snow was 
on the ground and the full moon in. the sky. In a clear- 
ing among the pines stood a 'cabi^oHogs.] ^^™ *^® 

and another was 



was 



roof flew [* large-wjnged owl,] 

[an owl with large wings,] 

perched on the ridge-pole. A ^^"'^ "P^T^ i 
'^ ° ^ [moose with horns] 

coming around the corner of the cabin, and a wolf crouched 

between the two trees near the door. It was looking 

toward a rahhit that sat by the big sled. 
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The following phrases are also used in the same 
paragraph : — 

on the ground in the sky 

among the pines between the trees 

near the door on the ridge-pole 

Repeat the first words of these phrases. Observe 
that each is placed before a noun and shows the 
relation of the object named by the noun to some- 
thing else. For example : In the phrase, on the 
ground, on tells where to picture the snow in rela- 
tion to the ground ; in other words, it shows the 
relation between ground and snow. 

Read the following sentences, filling the blanks. 

Among shows where to place the with relation to 

the pines. 

Between tells where to place the wolf in relation to 
the . 

Near shows where to place the with relation to 

the door. 

In shows the relation between the and the sky. 

On shows the relation of the owl to the . 

Read the next sentence in five different ways, by 
supplying each of these words : by, on, under, 
behind, before. 

A rabbit sits a big sled. 

Observe that each of the five sentences gives a 
different picture because of the different relations 
between the rabbit and the sled, as expressed by 
the different words with which you filled the 
blank. 
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A word placed before a noun or pronoun to con- 
nect it with the word limited in meaning by the 
phrase, is called a preposition. It both connects 
and relates the noun or pronoun of the phrase to 
the word limited in meaning by the phrase. 

Lesson 2. 

Look closely at the picture on page 233^ and 
write sentences telling where to place different 
objects in the picture with relation to something 
else. 

In your sentences, use the prepositions between, 
among, before, behind, against, near, to, at, in, 
above, below, over, under, beside, with, on. 

A preposition is a word placed before a noun or 
pronoun, to connect two idea43 and to show the rela- 
tion between them. 

SECTION V. 

EXEBOIBES IN COMPOSITION. 

I. 

A DESCBIPTIVE LETTER. 

Imagine that you are spending a week in a 
lumber camp. 

Write a letter to some one at home, telling how 
everything looks around and within the camp.^ 

1 Before writing, make a collection of pictures of lumbering and 
lumbering regions from magazines, books of travel, and geographies. 
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n. 

A DIABY OB A JOURNAL. 

Imagine that for three days of the week you 
spent in a lumber camp you wrote a paragraph a 
day in a diary or a journal telling what you did 
and what you saw done in the camp. 

Tell whether you have written a diary or a 
journal, and show why it is the one or the other. 



Prepare the supplementary lessons for correct 
use of prepositions, given on pages 3S4-3S7. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

SECTION I. 
WBITTBN SFKEililNG IiBSSONS.^ 

Write from dictation these paragraphs : — 

I. 

Who shall reckon our debt to the pine? It takes 
such care of us, it must love us, wicked as we are. It 
builds us roofs ; no other keeps out the sun so well. It 
spreads a finer than Persian mat under our feet, provides 
for us endless music and a balsam of healing in the air ; 
then, when it finds us in barren places where bread is hard 
to get, it loads itself down with cones full of a sweet and 
wholesome food, and at last, in its death, it makes our very 
hearthstones ring with its resonant song of cheer and 
mirth.^ Hslbm Huirr Jacksok. 

n. 

How friendly the pine-tree is to man, — so docile and 
available as timber, and so warm and protective as shel- 
ter ! Its balsam is salve to his wounds, its fragrance is 
long life to his nostrils; an abiding perennial tree, tem- 
pering the climate, cool as murmuring waters in summer 
and like a wrapping of fur in winter. ^ John Burboughs. 

Give the meaning of harren, resonant^ docile, 
availahlcj nostrils, perennial. 

^ To be written from dictation in the spelling class. 

« From " Hide-and-Seek Town " in Bits of Travel at Home, 

* From " A Spray of Pine " in Signs and Seasons. 
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SECTION n. 

SEIiEOTION TO BE lODMOBIZED. 

Learn hy heart this extract from Longfellow's 
" The Building of the ShipJ^ 

" Long ago, 
In the deer-haunted forests of Maine, 
When upon mountain and plain 
Lay the snow, 

They fell, — those lordly pines ! 
Those grand, majestic pines ! 
'Mid shouts and cheers 
The jaded steers, 
Panting beneath the goad, 
Dragged down the weary, winding road 
Those captive kings so straight and tall. 
To be shorn of their streaming hair, 
And naked and bare, 
To feel the stress and the strain 
Of the wind and the reeling main, 
Whose roar 

Would remind them forevermore 
Of their native forests they should not see again 

" And everywhere 
The slender, graceful spars 
Poise aloft in the air. 
And at the mast-head. 
White, blue, and red, 
A flag unrolls the stripes and stars. 
Ah ! when the wanderer, lonely, friendless, 
Li foreign harbors shall behold 
That flag unrolled, 
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'T will be as a friendly hand 

Stretched out from his native land, 

Filling his heart with memories sweet and endless ! " 

The poet does not say that the pines are like 
" captive kings," but speaks of them as though 
they were " captive kings/' We often describe 
in this way, omitting the word like. What is 
meant by " the streaming hair of the captive 
kings '' ? 

SECTION IIL 
study of uses of wobdb. 

Lesson 1. 

Make a list of the adjectives used in the two 
paragraphs quoted in Section /., and in the extract 
from Longfellow^s poem. 

In class, tell to what noun or pronoun each 
adjective adds meaning. 

Lesson 2. 
From the same verses and paragraphs, copy 
ten prepositional phrases. Tell whether the prin- 
cipal word of the phrase is a noun or a pronoun. 
Tell what word each phrase limits in meaning. 

SECTION IV. 
EXEBCISES IN COMPOSITION. 

I. 

Write a composition using the following outline 
of subject and paragraph topics. Tell why you 
think the topics are arranged in this order. 
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Evergreen trees; (1) Home — (2) General Ap- 
pearance — (3) Leaves — (4) Buds and Blossoms — 
(5) Fruit — (6) Uses. 

The following hints and suggestions are given 
for help in writing out the paragraphs. Express 
all the ideas in good clear sentences. Be sure that 
each sentence begins and ends correctly. 

cold countries — mountain sides — adaptation to lands 
of wind and snow. 

central, straight, towering trunk — growth always from 
ends of branches — branches never without leaves. 

long, slender, needle-like leaves (arbor vitaB excepted) 
— leaves falling, how ? when ? how often ? 

scaly buds — two kinds of flowers, powder-bearing and 
seed-bearing — blossoms in May or June. 

fruit a scaly catkin or cone — winged seeds in inner 
face of scales. 

shelter and protection for animal life, how? — food, 
what ? — material for adding to man's comfort, what and 
how? 

II. 

Write the story of a pine hoard in the floor 
under your feet. 

Or^ write the same story of a pine hoard in 
any piece of furniture in your home^ school-build- 
ing, or church. 

Tell about it from the time it was part of a 
growing tree in the forest until it was placed 
where it is. 
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III. 

If possible, visit a saw mill. Make careful 
notes of what you see, and of what the workmen 
tell you about their work. 

Write an account of the journey of a log up 
from the stream into the mill, through the mill, 
and out in smooth boards, laths, and shingles. 

IV. 

If possible, visit a furniture factory, a sash- 
and'door factory, or any other factory in which 
articles are manufactured of wood. Make care- 
ful notes, and write an account of what you see. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

SECTION I. 
STUDY OP FOBM.! 

Head the poem thoughtfully ^ and study the les- 
son at the end of the section. Then learn the poem 
by heart. 

THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS. 

The breaking waves dashed high 

On a stern and rock-bound coast, 
And the woods against a stormy sky 

Their giant branches tossed ; 

And the heavy night hung dark 

The hills and waters o'er, 
When a band of exiles moored their bark 

On the wild New England shore. 

Not as the conqueror comes. 

They, the true-hearted, came ; 
Not with the roll of the stirring drums, 

And the trumpet that sings of fame ; 

^ Collect pictures of the Pilgrims and their life. The following 
are among the Perry pictures : " The Embarking of the Pilgfrims," 
" The Landing of the Pilgrims," "The Departure of the Mayflower," 
"The Two Farewells," and " The Pilgrim Exiles." 
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Not as the flying come, 

In silence and in fear ; — 
They shook the depths of the desert gloom 

With their hymns of lofty cheer. 

Amidst the storm they sang, 

And the stars heard, and the sea ; 
And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 

To the anthem of the free I 

The ocean eagle soared 

From his nest by the white wave's foam, 
And the rocking pines of the forest roared, — 

This was their welcome home ! 

There were men with hoary hair 

Amidst that pilgrim band : — 
Why had they come to wither there. 

Far from their childhood's land ? 

There was woman's fearless eye, 

Lit by her deep love's truth ; 
There was manhood's brow serenely high. 

And the fiery heart of youth. 

What sought they thus afar ? 

Bright jewels of the mine ? 
The wealth of seas, the spoils of war ? 

They sought a faith's pure shrine. 

Ay, call it holy grpund, 

The spot where first they trod ! 
They have left unstained what there they found, — 

Freedom to worship God! 

Felicia Hemaits. 
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The first stanza pictures the place, and the next 
two lines tell the time of day of the landing. The 
last two lines of the second stanza tell of the per- 
sons and what they did. The fourth and fifth 
stanzas also tell what they did. 

To what country had these exiles come ? 
Why ? What line in the poem answers this ques- 
tion ? Explain the meaning of this line. In what 
time of year? On what part of the wild New 
England shore did they moor their bark ? What 
was the name of this bark ? 

Name some of the men and women who were 
"amidst that pilgrim band.'* Read the lines in 
this poem that show the character of this " band 
of exiles." Give some other adjectives that de- 
scribe their character. 

SECTION n. 

study op uses of pronouns. 

Lesson 1. 

Read aloud the sentences in this lesson that 
make statements about the Pilgrims. 

Fill the blanks with pronouns; in the second 
paragraph, with pronouns used for the name Samo- 
set ; in the third paragraph, with pronouns used 
to refer to housewife ; in the fourth, with pronouns 
used for the noun corn; in the fifth, with the 
pronouns Priscilla would use in speaking to John 
Alden to avoid repeating his name ; in the last 
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couplet of the fifth, with the pronouns Prisdlla 
would use instead of her own name. 

1. One day the Pilgrims were startled by the voice of 
an Indian. Looking up, they saw a savage named 
Samoset, who had boldly walked into their village to 
greet them. 

2. The colonists received so kindly that en- 
joyed visit, and came back the next day, bringing 

Squanto with o 

3. The Pilgrim housewife had to spin wool, and 

card flax. had to weave the cloth and make 

the clothes, taught the children to help . 

4. Com was the principal food. was cooked in 

many ways. The early settlers of the United States 
could scarcely have lived without . value can- 
not be measured. 

5. John Alden went to visit the Puritan maiden, Pris- 
eilla. She welcomed him, 

" Saying, * I knew it was when I heard step on 

the passage. 

For I was thinking of as I sat there singing and 

spinning I 

Kind are the people live with, and dear to 

my religion ! 
Still heart is so sad, that wish myself back 

in Old England.' " 

6. We owe many of the blessings of our own homes to 
the Pilgrims, who made the first New England homes. 
They left for us " what there they found, freedom to wor- 
ship God.'* 
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Lesson 2. 
Ghroup in columns the pronouns with which you 
filled the blanks. 

In the first column, write the pronouns used 
for the name of the person speaking ; in the 
second, those used for the name of the person 
spoken to ; in the third, those used for the name 
of the person or thing spoken of. 

These pronouns are all called personal pro- 
nouns. 

In Lesson 1, in the first sentence about the Pil- 
grims, three pronouns are used instead of the 
plural noun. Pilgrims. Name the three pro- 
nouns. 

In Lesson 1, in the last sentence about the Pil- 
grims, three pronouns are used by the person 
speaking to refer to himself with others. Name 
the three pronouns. 

A personal pronoun is one that shows by its form 
whether it refers to the person speaking, the person 
spoken to, or the person or thingr spoken of. 

YaUf your 9 J, vny^ tne^ he^ his, hitn, she, her, Uf and its 
are the singular forms of personal pronouns. 

T0U9 your^ we, our, U89 they, theirs and Ihem are the 
plural forms of personal pronouns. 

Lesson 3. 

Make sentences, using as subjects the personal 
pronouns I, we, you, she, he, it, and they. 

Make each sentence tell something about the 
Pilgrims, or about ourselves as compared with 
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them, — in appearance, character, homes, habits, 
or customs. 

J, we, patif he, she, it, and they are the subject-fomis 
of personal pronouns. 

Name the possessive forms of 2^^rsonal pro- 

nouns J or those used to show possession. 

The apostrophe is never used with the possessive 
form of a pronoun. 

SECTION III. 

SFIILUNa IJDS80N8. 

Write from dictation. Separate the words into 
syllables. Mark the vowel sounds in the accented 
syllables. 



ocean 


Indians 


Sabbath 


Pilgrims 


voyage 


Massasoit 


Thanksgiving Day 


sailed 


Mayflower 


Squanto 


prayer 


explored 


Holland 


friendly 


solemn 


settled 


America 


feasting 


service 


building 


Plymouth 


venison 


gratitude 


suffering 


freedom 


turkeys 


worship 


sickness 



SECTION IV. 
BXICBOISES IN COMPOSITION. 

Each pupil in the class may write a short com- 
position on one of the eight subjects given. The 
stories may then be read aloud in class in the 
order that will give a connected account of the 
Pilgrims.^ 

^ If possible, read Hezekiah Butterworth's " The Pilot of the 
Mayflower." 
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THE FILGBIMS LEAVING ENGLAND. 

Why? When? How? How many? Name some 
of them. Tell any incident connected with their reason 
for leaving. 

IL 
THE FILGBIMS IN HOLLAND. 

Why in Holland ? When ? How long a time were 
fchey there ? How did they live while there ? Why did 
they leave ? When ? How ? 

in. 

THE VOYAGE OF THE MAYTLOWEE. 

Tell something about the ship. How many were in the 
company ? What " two bleak months " were they on the 
way ? Tell any incident of the voyage. 

IV. 

FIRST MONTH IN AMERICA. 

On Saturday, Nov. 21, 1620, dropped anchor in Pro- 
vincetown harbor — first Pilgrim Sabbath in America — 
first washing day in New England — first white child bom 
in America — Carver, Bradford, Standish, and seven 
others in a small open boat exploring coast to find best 
home — Plymouth chosen — landed from Mayflower Dec. 
21 or 22, 1620. 

V. 
THEIR FOOD. 

Settlers in a new land must find food there ; most hunt, 
fish, and plant. What food had the Pilgrims brought 
with them ? In what condition was it ? What did they 
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Kve on through the first winter ? Tell about finding the 
corn they used for seed the next spring. Had they ever 
seen any before ? Who taught them how to plant and 
cultivate it? What food did they get by hunting? by 
fishing ? 




PLYMOUTH IN 1622. 



VI. 
HOUSE BUILDING. 

How they built their houses. The following quotation 
from Longfellow's poem, " Miles Standish," describes one 
of the new homes : — 

^^ Meanwhile, Alden at home had built him a new habita- 
tion. 

Solid, substantial, of timber rough-hewn from the firs of 
the forest. 

Wooden-barred was the door, and the roof was covered 
with rushes ; 

Latticed the windows were, and the window-panes were 
of paper, 
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Oiled to admit the light, while wind and rain were 

excluded. 
There too he dug a well, and around it planted an 

orchard ; 
Still may be seen to this day some trace of the well and 

the orchard." 

vn. 

THE PILGRIMS ,AND THE INDIANS. 

Samoset's Greeting — Squanto, the interpreter and 
white man's friend — Massasoit and the Pipe of Peace — 
treaty — trade. 

vm. 

THE FIRST THANKSGIVING. 

First winter — great suffering — food mostly shell-fish 
— dry summer — crops in danger — day of fasting and 
prayer — plentiful harvest — day of Thanksgiving — 
solemn service — great feast — wild turkeys, venison, and 
pumpkin pies — Massasoit and ninety other Indians — 
Thanksgiving Day observed in America every year since. 

SECTION V. 

A IiETTSB. 

Imagine that you have visited the Plymouth of 
today. Write a letter to a friend giving an ac- 
count of your visit. Be sure to tell about the 
National Monument and the Museum.^ 

Prepare the supplementary lesson on page S57* 

1 Write to the Plymouth Historical Society of Plymouth, Mass., 
for circulars and pamphlets. There is a picture of the National 
Monument among the Perry pictures. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

SECTION I. 
FOB BBADINQ. 



The following extract is from one of Ian Mac- 
laren's beautiful pictures of the simple life of the 
past in the Scottish Highlands. 

EXTRACT FROM "BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER 
BUSH." 

The present school-house stands in an open place beside 
the main road to Muirtown, treeless and comfortless, built 
of red, staring stone, with a playground for the boys and 
another for the girls, and a trim, smug-looking teacher's 
house, all very neat and symmetrical, and well regulated. 

It is difficult to live up to this kind of thing, and my 
thoughts drift to the auld schule-house and Domsie. Some 
one with the love of God in his heart had built it long 
ago, and chose a site for the bairns in the sweet pine- 
woods at the foot of the cart road to Whinnie Knowe and 
the upland farms. It stood in a clearing with the tall 
Scotch firs round three sides, and on the fourth a brake 
of gorse and bramble bushes, through which there was an 
opening to the road. The clearing was the playground, 
and in summer the bairns annexed as much wood as they 
liked, playing tig among the trees, or sitting down at din- 
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ner-time on the soft, dry spines that made an elastic carpet 
everywhere. Domsie used to say there were two pleasant 
sights for his old eyes every day. ... 

. . . One evening I came on him listening bareheaded 
to the voices, and he showed so kindly that I shall take 
him as he stands. A man of middle height, but stooping 
below it, with sandy hair turning to gray, and bushy eye- 
brow covering keen, shrewd gray eyes. You will notice 
that his linen is coarse but spotless, and that, though his 
clothes are worn almost threadbare, they are well brushed 
and orderly. 

Perhaps one ought to have been ashamed of that school- 
house, but yet it had its own distinction, for scholars were 
born there, and now and then to this day some famous 
man will come and stand in the deserted playground for a 
space. The door was at one end, and stood open in sum- 
mer, so that the boys saw the rabbits come out from their 
holes on the edge of the wood, and birds sometimes flew 
in unheeded. The fireplace was at the other end, and was 
fed in winter with the sticks and peats brought by the 
scholars. On one side Domsie sat with the half-dozen lads 
he hoped to send to college, to whom he grudged no 
labor, and on the other gathered the very little ones, who 
used to warm their bare feet at the fire, while down the 
sides of the room the other scholars sat at their rough old 
desks, working sums and copying. Now and then a class 
came up and did some task, and at times a boy got the 
tawse for his negligence, but never a girl. He kept the 
girls in as their punishment, with a brother to take them 
home, and both had tea in Domsie's house, with a bit of 
his best honey, departing much torn between an honest 
wish to please Domsie and a pardonable longing for 
another tea. 
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**Domsie," as we called the schoolmaster, behind his 
back in Drumtochty, because we loved him, was true to 
the tradition of his kind. • • . Ian Maclarbh. 

n. 

The book, " The Heart of a Boy," is a school- 
boy's journal kept by an Italian boy who has 
now become a famous writer.^ The extracts given 
below show what he wrote at different times about 
his teachers. 

Monday, Got. 17th. 

This is the first day of school My three months spent 
in the country passed like a dream. 

At ten o'clock we were all in the classroom ; fifty-four 
of us. 

The schoolroom seemed small and sad to me. T was 
thinking of the woods and mountains where I had spent 
the summer. I was also thinking of my teacher of the 
second class ; he was so good and always laughed with us, 
and so small that he seemed like a companion, and I was 
sorry not to see him there with his bushy red hair. Our 
present teacher is tall, with long hair and no beard, and he 
has a straight wrinkle across his forehead. His voice is 
heavy and he looks at us fixedly, as though to read our 
inmost thoughts ; I do not think he ever laughs. 

Tuesday, the 18th. 

My new teacher pleases me since this morning. While 
we were coming in, he stood at his post, and many of his 

1 Edmondo de Amicis. 
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pupils of last year peeped in through the door to salute 
him ; . . . some would enter, touch his hand and run 
away. It was plain that they liked him and would have 
been pleased to remain with him. He answered : ^^ Good- 
day," shook the hands that were tendered him, but looked 
at no one, and at every salute remained serious, with the 
straight wrinkle on his forehead. . . . While dictating, 
he came walking down between the benches, and seeing 
a scholar whose face was all red with pimples, he paused, 
took the boy's face between his hands and looked at him ; 
asked the cause of the trouble and felt his forehead to see 
if it were warm. In the meanwhile, the boy behind him 
stood up on the bench and began to play the marionette.^ 
Our master turned around suddenly; the boy sat down 
quickly and awaited his punishment. The teacher placed 
his hand on his head and said : ^^ Do not do it any more ! " 
and returned to his desk. When he had finished dictating, 
he looked at us silently for a moment, and then said very 
slowly, in his heavy yet kind voice : — 

*^ Listen, we have a year to pass together ; let us seek to 
pass it well. Study and be good. I have no family. You 
may take the place of my far^ily. I had a mother last 
year, but she is dead. I have no one else in the world now 
but you. I have no other affection, no other thought than 
you. You must be my sons ; I love you ; you must love 
me. I do not want to be obliged to punish any one. 
Show me that you are boys with good hearts, and our 
school will be a family, and you will be my consolation and 
my pride. I do not ask a promise of you. I am sure that 
in your hearts you have already told me ' yes,' and I thank 
you." 

At that moment the janitor came in to announce that 
the class was over, and we left our desks very quietly. 
^ A kind of doll moved by strings. 
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The boy who had stood up on his bench approached the 
master and said to him in a trembling voice : — 

" Signer master, will you forgive me ? " 

The master kissed his forehead and said: ^^Go, my 
son. 

Sataiday, Deo. 17th. 

Mistress Delcati, the teacher of my brother, was sent 
to Cromi's class, and in Mistress Delcati's place they put 
the one whom they call ^' The Little Nun," because she is 
always dressed in black and has a small white face. She 
combs her hair down smoothly ; her eyes are very clear, 
and she has such a low voice that it seems as though she 
were all the time murmuring prayers. ^^ One cannot un- 
derstand her," says my mother, " she is so mild and timid, 
with such a tremor in her voice that one can scarcely hear 
her: and she never cries, never gets angry." Still she 
holds the boys down very quietly so that they cannot be 
heard, and the most roguish of them will bow his head if 
she only admonishes him with her finger. Her school 
seems like a church ; this is another reason why they call 
her "The Little Nun." 

There is another whom I abo like — the little school- 
mistress of the upper number three, the young lady with 
the rosy face and two dimples in her cheeks ; she wears a 
large red feather in her hat and a yellow cross on her 
neck. She is always happy and keeps the class merry ; 
she is always smiling, and when she scolds with her silvery 
voice it seems as though she were singing, striking her 
little rod on the table and clapping her hands to impose 
silence. When they leave the room she runs behind them 
like a child, first to one and then another, to keep them in 
line. She pulls up the cap of one and buttons the coat 
of another, so that they will not catch cold. She begs the 
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parents not to chastise them at home. She brings lozenges 
for those who cough, and lends her muff to those who are 
cold, and she is constantly harassed by the little fellows 
who torment her and ask her for kisses, pulling at her veil 
and mantle. She lets them do it, and kisses every one, 
laughing, and she returns home all out of breath but 
happy. 

SECTION II. 

STUDY AND USB OF FOBMS OF VEBBS. 

Lesson 1. 

The words in the following columns are all used 
in sentences as verbs, to assert something about 
the subject of thought. 

The words in the first column are used to assert 
the action of n. plural subject as taking place in 
present time ; those in the second are used to 
assert the action of a singular subject as taking 
place in present timo ; the verbs in the third are 
used to assert the action of both singular and 
plural subjects as taking place in^as^ time ; those 
in the fourth column are the forms of the same 
word to be used with has^ have^ and had. 

Write the four forms of each verb , from the dic- 
tation of the names of the verbs : to sit, to hang, 
to lie, to wear, to stand, to catch, to take, to lay, to 
whip, to send. 

sit sits sat sat 

hang hangs hung hung 

lie lies lay lain 

stand stands stood stood 
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wear 


wears 


wore 


worn 


catch 


catches 


caught 


caught 


take 


takes 


took 


taken 


lay 


lays 


laid 


hiid 


whip 


whips 


whipped 


whipped 


send 


sends 


sent 


sent 



Make oral sentences using the words in the last 
column with has, have, a7id had. 

Lesson 2. 
In the sentences^ given below for study, each 
verb asserts the action as taking place in present 
time. 

Point out the verb, and tell whether it is singular 
or plural inform, and why. 

Rerwrite each sentence, changing each verb to 
assert the same action as taking place in past time. 
Separate each subject and predicate by a vertical 
line. 

Example : The children | sat on long benches. 

The children sit on long benches. 
A birch-rod hangs over the fireplace. 
A heavy ferule lies on the master's desk. 
The children stand in a row to recite. 
The queer-looking little fellows wear square-skirted 
coats. 

Master Cheever's eye catches the hoys at play. 

The schoolmaster takes the rod from over the fireplace. 

^ The sentences are taken from Hawthorne's << An Gld-Fashioued 
SchooL" 
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He lays Hie ferule on the table. 
He whips the mischievous boys. 
He sends the children home. 

Bead the same sentences aloud, changing the 
present form of each verb to a verb-phrase with 
has^ have; or had. 

SECTION III. 
STUDY OF nS£S8 OF WOBDS IN A SENTBNCB. 

Observe that the verb in each of the last six sen- 
tences in Section II. expresses an incomplete idea 
until a word is added to complete its meaning. 
Each requires a noun or pronoun to tell who or 
what receives the action, or is affected by it. 

A word used to complete is called a complement. 
The noun or pronoun used to complete the mean- 
ing of an incomplete verb that asserts action, is 
called the object-complement, because it names the 
object that receives the action. 

Tell vyhy each italicized noun is the object of 
the verb in the sentence. 

The thoughts in the incomplete sentences given 
below are from the Italian boy's description of the 
happy, smiling school-mistress that he liked. 

Complete and write the sentences. Draw a line 
under the noun or pronoun you have used as the 
object of the verb. In class, tell lohy the under- 
lined word is the object. 
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(what?) 

The little school-mistress wears . 

(what?) 

She strikes on the table. 

(what?) 

She claps to impose silence. 

(what?) 

She brings for those who cough. 

(what ?) 

She lends to those who are cold. 

(whom ?) 
She kisses . 

Learn : — 

The object, or objeot-oomplement, of an inoomplete 
verb that aaserts action, is the noun or pronoun that 
completes its meeuung by naming the receiver of the 
action. 

SECTION IV. 

FOIDM FOB BBGITATIGN. 

Recall and recite Whittier's poem^ " In School 
Dayar^ 

SECTION V. 

COMFOSITIONS. 

1.2 

Write about the little boy who stood up on a 
bench in school and danced a " marionette " about, 
to make the children laugh. Tell how the teacher 
treated him, and the residt. 

1 See Book I., page 137. 

* Written reproduction of the account in the journal of the Italian 
boy. 
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n. 

Imagine that a boy or a girl in your school, or in 
Master Cheever's school, played some trick to make 
the children laugh. Write about it. Tell how 
you imagine your teacher or Master Cheever would 
have treated the offender ; and what you think the 
result would have been. 

III. 

Write a description of your ideal teacher, — in 
appearance, voice, manner, and character. 

IV. 

Imagine that you visited Domsie's school in 
Drumtochty. Write a description of the school- 
house and its surroundings. 

V. 

Picture in your mind the first school you can 
remember clearly. Describe the school-house and 
school-room as it looked to you then. Tell when 
and where it was. 

Or, tell of some incident that happened in that 
school. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

SECTION I. 
FOB BBADING. 



Read in the reading class the following story 
by Henry van Dyke. 



THE OAK OF GEISMAR. 



Through the wide forest which rolled over the hills of 
central Gerniany, nearly twelve centuries ago, a little 
band of pilgrims was journeying northward. 

At the head of the band was a man about forty years 
of age, fair and slight, with eyes as blue as the sky and 
full of kindness, yet flashing with the fire of a will that 
knew no weakness and no fear. His thick garments of 
fur were covered with a coarse black robe, girt high about 
his waist, so that it might not hinder his quick stride ; 
and in his right hand he can*ied a strong staff, fashioned 
at the upper end into the semblance of a cross. It was 
Winfrid of England, who had left his . . . noble estate 
in Wessex, to bring the Gospel to his heathen kinsmen in 
the woodland of Thuringia. . . . 

Close beside him, and keeping step with him, . . . was 
the young Prince Gregor ; . . . a sturdy, resolute figure 
in woodman's dress, with short cloak and cap of wolf's 
skin, carrying on his shoulder a mighty axe, to cut away 
the fallen trees which here and there blocked the way. 

Behind these leaders followed a group of foresters and 
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ienrantft ; then two akdge^ioiscs Uowiiig duck doiids of 
fleam from tiidr frosty nostrib; satd last of aO caune the 
fear-guard, armed with bows and jaTelins^ For it was no 
light adTentnre, in those days, to pass through the weird 
woodland, haunted by bear and wolf, fynx and boar, and 
« . . men who were fiercer than beasts of prey. . . . 

Winf rid tnmed and spoke to his followers in a cheerfol 
Toice that refreshed them like wine. 

*^ Courage, brothers, forward yet a little. . . . Well 
know I that ye are weary ; and my own heart wearies also 
for the home in England, where those I love so dearly 
are keeping feast this Christmas-eve. . . . Bat we have 
work to do before we feast to-night. For this is the Yule- 
tide, and the heathen people of the forest have gathered 
at the Oak of Geismar to worship their god, Thor; and 
strange things wiU be seen there. . . . Bat we are sent 
to lighten the darkness ; and we will teach oar kinsmen 
to keep a Christmas with us such as the woodland has 
never known. Forward, then, in God's name ! " 



n. 

After a while the road . . . emerged suddenly upon a 
glade, round and level except at the northern side, where 
a swelling hillock was crowned with a huge oak-tree. . • . 
"Here," cried Winfrid, as his eyes flashed and his hand 
lifted his heavy staff, ^^ here is the Thunder-oak ; and here 
the cross of Christ shall break the hammer of the false 
god Thor." 

In front of the tree a blazing fire of resinous wood sent 
its tongues of flame and fountains of sparks far up into 
the sky, and a great throng of people were gathered 
round it in a half-circle. . . . All the people were looking 
intently towaixl the fire at the foot of the oak. 
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Then Winf rid's voice rang out, " Hail, ye sons of the 
forest ! A stranger claims the warmth of your fire in 
the winter night." 

Swiftly, and as with a single motion, a thousand eyes 
were bent on the speaker. The semicircle opened silently 
in the middle ; Winf rid entered with his followers ; it 
closed again behind them. . . . The old priest, Hunrad, 
advanced to meet the travelers. . . . 

^^Your kinsman am I, of the German brotherhood," 
said Winf rid, ^^ and from Wessex, beyond the sea, have I 
come to bring you a greeting from that land, and a mes- 
sage from the All-Father, whose servant I am." 

^^ Welcome, then," said Hunrad, ^^ welcome, kinsman, 
and be silent ; for what passes here is too high to wait, 
and must be done before the moon crosses the middle 
heaven. This night is the death-night of the sun-god, 
Baldnr the Beautiful, beloved of gods and men. This 
night is the hour of darkness and the power of winter, 
of sacrifice and mighty fear. This night the great Thor, 
the god of thunder and war, to whom this oak is sacred, 
is grieved for the death of Baldur, and angry with the 
people because they have forsaken his worship. Long 
is it since an offering has been laid upon his altar, long 
since the roots of his holy tree have been fed with 
blood." . . . 

A chant, in which the voices of the men and women 
blended like the shrill wind in the pine-tree above the 
rumbling thunder of a water-fall, rose and fell in rude 
cadences. 

O Thor, the Thunderer, 
Mighty and merciless, 
Spare us from smiting ! 
Heave not thy hammer. 
Angry, against us ; 
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Plague not thy people. 
Take from our treasure 
fiiches of ransom. 
Silver we send thee. 
Jewels and javelins, 
Goodliest garments, 
All our possessions. 
Priceless we proffer. 
Sheep will we slaughter. 
Steeds will we sacrifice ; 
Bright blood shall bathe thee, 
O tree of Thunder, 
Life-floods shall lave thee, 
Strong wood of wonder, 
Mighty, have mercy, 
Smite us no more. 
Spare us and save us ! 
Spare us, Thor ! Thor ! 

The old priest . . . lifted his face and spoke. 

" None of these things will please the god. . . . Thor 
claims your dearest and noblest gift." 

Hunrad moved nearer to the handful of children who 
stood watching the red mines in the fire and the swarms 
of the spark-serpents darting upward. Among them . . . 
was a boy like a sun-ray, slender and quick, with blithe 
brown eyes and hair of spun silk. The priest's hand was 
laid upon the boy's shoulder. 

" Here," said the old man, " here is the chosen one, 
the eldest son of the Prince, the darling of the people. 
Hearken, Asulf ; wilt thou go ... to bear a message to 
Thor?" 

" Yes, priest, I will go if my father bids me. Is it far 
away ? Shall I run quickly ? Must I take my bow and 
arrows for the wolves ? " 
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" Yes, my prince, both bow and spear shalt thou have, 
for the way is long, and thou art a brave huntsman. But 
in darkness thou must journey for a little space, and 
with eyes blindfolded. Fearest thou ? " 

" Naught fear I," said the boy, "... for I am Al- 
vold's son and the defender of my folk." 

Then the priest led the child ... to a broad stone in front 
of the fire, and gave him his little bow tipped with silver, 
and his spear with shining head of iron ; he bound the 
child's eyes with a white cloth, and bade him kneel beside 
the stone with his face to the east. . . . Winfrid moved 
noiselessly until he stood close behind the priest. 

The old man stooped to lift a black hammer of stone 
from the ground — the sacred hammer of the god Thor. 
Summoning all the strength of his withered arms, he 
swung it high in the air. It poised for an instant above 
the child's fair head, then turned to fall. 

. . . Winfrid's heavy staflf thrust mightily against the 
hammer's handle as it fell. Sideways it glanced from the 
old man's grasp, and the black stone, striking on the altar's 
edge, split in twain. A shout of awe and joy rolled along 
the living circle ; and the branches of the oak shivered ; 
the flames leaped higher ; and as the shout died away 
the people saw the lady Thekla, with her arms clasped 
round her child, and above them, on the altar-stone, Win- 
frid, his face shining like an angel's. 

III. 

" Hearken, ye sons of the forest ! No blood shall flow this 
night ... for this is the birth-night of the white Christ, 
the son of the All-Father, the Saviour of mankind. Fairer 
is he than Baldur the Beautiful, greater than Odin the 
Wise, kinder than Freya the Good. Since He has come, 
sacrifice is ended. The dark Thor, on whom ye have 
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vainly called, is dead. . . . And now on this Christ-night 
ye shall begin to live. This Blood-tree shall darken your 
land no more. In the name of the Lord I will destroy 
it." 

He grasped the broad axe, . . . and as the bright blade 
circled above his head, and the flakes of wood flew from 
the deepening gash in the body of the tree, a whirling 
wind passed over the forest. It gripped the oak from its 
foundation. Backward it fell like a tower, groaning as it 
split asunder in four pieces. But just behind it, and un- 
harmed by the ruin, stood a yoimg fir-tree pointing a 
green spire toward the stars. 

Winfrid let the axe drop, and turned to speak to the 
people. 

" This little tree, a young child of the forest, shall be 
your holy tree to-night. It is the wood of peace, for your 
houses are built of the fir. It is the sign of an endless life, 
for its leaves are ever green. See how it points upward 
to heaven. Let this be called the tree of the Christ- 
child ; gather about it, not in the wild woods, but in your 
own homes ; there it will shelter no deeds of blood, but 
loving gifts and rites of kindness." 

So they took the fir-tree from its place, and carried 
it in joyful procession to the edge of the glade, and laid 
it on one of the sledges. . . . When they came to the vil- 
lage, Alvold bade them open the doors of his great hall 
and set the tree in the midst of it. They kindled lights 
among its branches, till it seemed to be tangled full of 
stars. The children encircled it wondering, and the sweet 
smell of the balsam filled the house. 

Then Winfrid stood upon the dais at the end of the 
hall, with the old priest sitting at his feet near by, and 
told the story of Bethlehem, of the babe in the manger, 
of the shepherds on the hillside, of the host of angels 
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and their strange music. All listened, even the children, 
charmed into stillness. 

But the boy Asulf, on his mother's knees, folded warm 
by her soft arms, . . . put up his lips to her ear and 
whispered, ^^ Mother, listen now, for I hear those angels 
singing again behind the tree." 

And some say it was true ; but others say that it was 
the Prince Gregor and his companions, at the lower end 
of the hall, softly chanting their Christmas hymn : 

All glory be to God on high. 

And to the earth be peace ; 

Good-will, henceforth, from heaven to men 

Beg^n, and never cease.^ 

HflTBY VAK DtKB. 

SECTION n. 

STUDY OF TUJU STOBY. 

Compare this band of pilgrims with the Pilgrims 
that came to Plymouth, — in purpose in leaving 
England, in character. 

STUDY OF PART I. 

The first sentence tells the place, the time, and 
the principal persons of the story. Where did 
the events take place ? When ? Who were the 
persons ? What were they doing ? 

Next follows the description of the central, or 
most important figure in the scene with which the 
story opens. 

1 From Scribner's Magazine^ Vol. X. Copyright, 1891, Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 
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Describe in your own words your mental pic- 
ture of Win/rid : his appearance and his charac- 
ter as shown by his looks and manner. Read 
your description in class. 

The third paragraph pictures the person next in 
importance. 

Write three sentences to describe Prince Gregor. 

What preposition tells where to place him with 
relation to Winf rid ? 

The fourth paragraph tells us how to complete 
the picture. 

What phrase tells where to place the foresters 
and the servants ? What preposition tells their 
relation to the leaders ? 

The last paragraph in Part I. quotes the words 
of the leader to his men. 

Write this direct quotation hi the form of an 
indirect quotation, using as many as possible of 
the words Winfrid used. 

Read in class the paragraph you have written. 
Compare the indirect quotations with the direct ; 
tell which you like better , and why. 

STUDY OF PART II. 

Part II. opens with a picture of what Winfrid, 
Gregor, and the rest of the little band of pilgrims 
see and do as they move on to another place and 
meet new persons. A huge oak-tree is now the 
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centre of the picture. What did Winfrid say 
about it ? 

Read the next lyaragraph^ completing the phrases. 

The tree was on ; in front of was a 

blazing fire ; around were gathered a throng of peo- 
ple. They looked toward at the foot of . 

Name the prepositions of these phrases^ or the 
words used to connect and show relation. Tell 
what two ideas each preposition connects. 

Compare the first statement in the second para- 
graph with the statement, " A blazing fire sent 
flame and sparks far up into the sky." Show how 
the expressions " tongues of flame " and " foun- 
tains of sparks " add to the picture. 

Winfrid and his followers break into the semi- 
circle, which closes again behind them, and the 
old priest and Winfrid enter into conversation. 

Copy the two paragraphs that quote their words. 
Spell every word correctly^ and place correctly 
eoery punctuation mark and capital letter. 

In class, point out the broken quotations and 
give the rules for their punctuation. Give the 
reason for each capital letter in the paragraphs 
copied, and for each comma 

Write^ without the hook, the conversation be- 
tween Hunrad and the hoy Asulf. Write at least 
one broken quotation ; one in which the words not 
quoted precede the quotation ; one in which they 
follow the quotation. 
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servants ; then two sledge-horses blowing thick clouds of 
steam from their frosty nostrils ; and last of all came the 
rear-guard, armed with bows and javelins. For it was no 
light adventure, in those days, to pass through the weird 
woodland, haunted by bear and wolf, lynx and boar, and 
. . . men who were fiercer than beasts of prey. . . . 

Winf rid turned and spoke to his followers in a cheerful 
voice that refreshed them like wine. 

" Courage, brothers, forward yet a little. . . . Well 
know I that ye are weary ; and my own heart wearies also 
for the home in England, where those I love so dearly 
are keeping feast this Christmas-eve. . . . But we have 
work to do before we feast to-night. For this is the Yule- 
tide, and the heathen people of the forest have gathered 
at the Oak of Geismar to worship their god, Thor ; and 
strange things will be seen there. . . . But we are sent 
to lighten the darkness ; and we will teach our kinsmen 
to keep a Christmas with us such as the woodland has 
never known. Forward, then, in God's name ! " 



n. 

After a while the road . . . emerged suddenly upon a 
glade, round and level except at the northern side, where 
a swelling hillock was crowned with a huge oak-tree. . • . 
"Here," cried Winfrid, as his eyes flashed and his hand 
lifted his heavy staff, " here is the Thunder-oak ; and here 
the cross of Christ shall break the hammer of the false 
god Thor." 

In front of the tree a blazing fire of resinous wood sent 
its tongues of fiame and fountains of sparks far up into 
the sky, and a great throng of people were gathered 
round it in a half-circle. . . . All the people were looking 
intently toward the fire at the foot of the oak. 
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Then Winf rid's voice rang out, ^^ Hail, ye sons of the 
forest ! A stranger claims the warmth of your fire in 
the winter night." 

Swiftly, and as with a single motion, a thousand eyes 
were bent on the speaker. The semicircle opened silently 
in the middle ; Winfrid entered with his followers ; it 
closed again behind them. . . . The old priest, Hunrad, 
advanced to meet the travelers. . . . 

^^ Your kinsman am I, of the German brotherhood," 
said Winfrid, ^^ and from Wessex, beyond the sea, have I 
come to bring you a greeting from that land, and a mes- 
sage from the All-Father, whose servant I am." 

^' Welcome, then," said Hunrad, ^^ welcome, kinsman, 
and be silent ; for what passes here is too high to wait, 
and must be done before the moon crosses the middle 
heaven. This night is the death-night of the sun-god, 
Baldur the Beautiful, beloved of gods and men. This 
night is the hour of darkness and the power of winter, 
of sacrifice and mighty fear. This night the great Thor, 
the god of thunder and war, to whom this oak is sacred, 
is grieved for the death of Baldur, and angry with the 
people because they have forsaken his worship. Long 
is it since an offering has been laid upon his altar, long 
since the roots of his holy tree have been fed with 
blood." . . . 

A chant, in which the voices of the men and women 
blended like the shrill wind in the pine-tree above the 
rumbling thunder of a water-fall, rose and fell in rude 
cadences. 

O Thor, the Thunderer, 
Mighty and merciless, 
Spare us from smiting ! 
Heave not thy hammer. 
Angry, against us ; 



CHAPTER XXXVm. 

SECTION I. 

fob beading and discussion. 

Lesson 1. 

This story told of Sir Philip Sidney, whether 
true or not, illustrates his true character : — 

In the year 1586, on the battlefield of Zutphen, Sir 
Philip Sidney lay dying. A true nobleman and valiant 
soldier, he had fallen while fighting bravely in the service 
of his country. 

After the battle his friends sought to relieve his suffer- 
ing, and brought him a cup of water to quench his raging 
thirst. With a look of gratitude he reached eagerly for 
the water ; but as he was lifting it to his mouth he saw a 
dying soldier staring at it with burning eyes. 

Sir Philip paused before tasting it, and handed it to 
the soldier, saying, " Friend, drink ! Thy need is greater 
than mine." 

Which shows greater heroism — his brave fight- 
ing in battle, or his self-sacrifice for a fellow-man ? 
Which did most for the world ? How ? 

Give the meaning of this quotation. 

" Battles nor songs can from oblivion save. 

But Fame upon a white deed loves to build ; 
From out that cup of water Sidney gave, 
Not one drop has been spilled." 
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Compare with the acts of Winfrid and his fol- 
lowers. In what respects are the deeds alike ? 
unlike ? What adjectives best describe each act ? 

Lesson 2. 

The words " Thy need is greater than mine *' 
have helped many another man to be strong in 
forgetfulness of self. The following story tells of 
one such instance : — 

About one hundred years after the battle of Zutphen, 
after another great battle, a Danish soldier lay on the 
field slightly wounded. As he was about to drink from 
his flask, he heard the words, ^' Oh, sir, give me a drink, 
for I am dying ! " 

The Dane went at once to the wounded soldier and 
pressed the flask to the lips of the man who had been his 
enemy on the battlefleld. As he repeated the words of 
Sir Philip Sidney, the man whom he was befriending 
fired at him. 

The bullet did little harm. And the Dane said coolly, 
" You rascal, now I will punish you. I would have given 
you all the water, but now you shall have only half." 

When the king of the Danes heard this, he sent for 
the Danish soldier. 

" Why did you spare the life of this man after he had 
tried to kill you ? " said he. 

" Because, sir, I could never kill a wounded enemy," 
was the reply. 

What do you think you would have done if you 
had been in the place of the Danish soldier ? In 
the place of the king ? 
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An act may be kind, generous, magnanimous, 
and not necesBarfl j heroic. What adjectives would 
you use to describe this deed ? ^ 

SECTION n. 

WiLi T TM i SFELUHO I.B880V. 

^ There is a heritage of hercnc example and noble 
obligation, not reclamed in the Wealth of Nations, but 
essential to a nation's life.'' ' Jviaama Hokatia Ewnro. 

^ Nor knowest thou what argument 
Thy life to thy neighbor's creed has lent 
All are needed by each one ; 
Nothing is fair or good alone." ' 

Ra£ph Waijx> Eiixbsoh. 

SECTION nL 

In the sentences in this lesson, each word in 
italics is an incomplete verb asserting action. 

Write the pronouns used as objects to complete 
the meaning of these incomplete verbs. Tell to 
what noun each pronoun refers. 

Florence Nightingale was a noble woman, and hundreds 
of wounded soldiers loved her. 

Baldur had always lived in such a glow of brightness 
that lio darkness had ever touched him. 

Winf rid's followers were weary, but his inspiring words 
refreshed them. 

1 See pages 78-80. « From "Jackanapes." 

» From "Each and All." 
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Longfellow said, — 

^' Thou hast taught me, Silent Kiver, 
Many a lesson deep and long." 

Wordsworth said, as he listened to the skylark, — 

^' lAft me, guide me, till I find 
That spot which seems so to thy mind." 

Oliver Wendell Holmes said, '^ I shall speak of trees as 
we see them, lace them, and adore them in the fields." 

Longfellow said, — 

'^ Honor to those whose words or deeds 
Thus hdp us in our daily needs." 

Rivers, trees, birds, and flowers may also teach us and 
help us and lift us out of thoughts of self. 

Read your list of pronouns. 

You, her^ him, me, u«, it, and them are objeot forms of 
personal pronouns. 

SECTION IV. 

FOB MBMOBIZINa. 

Learn hy heart the first three stanzas from 
Longfellow^ s poem " Santa Filomena^ 

" Whene'er a noble deed is wrought. 
Whene'er is spoken a noble thought. 
Our hearts in glad surprise. 
To higher levels rise. 

^^ The tidal wave of deeper souls 
Into our inmost being rolls. 
And lifts us unawares 
Out of all meaner cares. 
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" Honor to those whose words or deeds 
Thus help us in our daily needs, 
And by their overflow 
Raise us from what is low ! " 

SECTION V. 

FOB THDTKING AND WBITING. 

Think of all the heroic deeds you have read 
about in poems, fiction, and history. Write an 
account of the one that seems to you most heroic. 



Prepare the supplementary lessons given on 
pages 360-362 for the correct use of object forms 
of personal pronouns. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

SECTION I. 

FOB BBADINQ. 

In the poem, " Snow-Bound," John G. Whittier 
has given a true picture of his own home life and 
family circle when he was a boy on the New Eng- 
land farm, near Haverhill, Mass.^ 

Read the extracts given, and, if possible, own a 
copy of the entire poem. 

EXTRACTS FROM "SNOW-BOUND." 



The sun that brief December day 

Rose cheerless over hills of gray. 

And, darkly circled, gave at noon 

A sadder light than waning moon. 

Slow tracing down the thickening sky 

Its mute and ominous prophecy, 

A portent seeming less than threat. 

It sank from sight before it set. 

A chill no coat, however stout. 

Of homespun stuff could quite shut out, 

A hard, dull bitterness of cold. 

That checked, mid-vein, the circling race 

Of life-blood in the sharpened face, 

The coming of the snow-storm told. 

^ Among the Perry pictures are pictures of the poet, his home in 
HaverhiU, the Amesbury home, and his home at Oak KnoU. Pupils 
ahonld make coUections of these pictures. 
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The wind blew east ; we heard the roar 
Of Ocean on his wintry shore, 
And felt the strong pulse throbbing there 
Beat with low rhythm our inland air. 

n. 
Meanwhile we did our nightly chores, — 
Brought in the wood from out of doors, 
Littered the stalls, and from the mows 
Raked down the herd's-grass for the cows s 
Heard the horse whinnying for his corn ; 
And, sharply clashing horn on horn. 
Impatient down the stanchion rows 
The cattle shake their walnut bows ; 
While, peering from his early perch 
Upon the scaffold's pole of birch. 
The cock his crested helmet bent 
And down his querulous challenge sent. 

in. 
Unwarmed by any sunset light 
The gray day darkened into night, 
A night made hoary with the swarm 
And whirl-dance of the blinding storm. 
As zigzag, wavering to and fro. 
Crossed and recrossed the winged snow : 
And ere the early bedtime came 
The white drift piled the window-frame, 
And through the glass the clothes-line posts 
Looked in like tall and sheeted ghosts. 

IV. 

So all night long the storm roared on : 
The morning broke without a sun ; 
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And, when the second morning shone, 

We looked upon a world unknown, 

On nothing we oould call our own. 

Around the glistening wonder bent 

The blue walls of the firmament, 

No cloud above, no earth below, — 

A universe of sky and snow ! 

The old familiar sight of ours 

Took marvelous shapes ; strange domes and towers 

Rose up where sty or corn-crib stood, 

Or garden wall, or belt of wood ; 

A smooth white mound the brush-pile showed, 

A fenceless drift what once was road ; 

The bridle-post an old man sat 

With loose-flung coat and high cocked hat ; 

The well-curb had a Chinese roof ; 

And even the long sweep, high aloof. 

In its slant splendor, seemed to tell 

Of Pisa's leaning miracle. 

V. 

A prompt, decisive man, no breath 
Our father wasted : " Boys, a path ! " 
Well pleased, (for when did farmer boy 
Count such a summons less than joy ?) 
Our buskins on our feet we drew ; 
With mittened hands, and caps drawn low. 
To guard our necks and ears from snow, 
We cut the solid whiteness through. 
And, where the drift was deepest, made 
A tunnel walled and overlaid 
With dazzling crystal : we had read 
Of rare Aladdin's wondrous cave, 
And to our own his name we gave, 
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With many a wish the luck were ours 
To test his lamp's supernal powers. 
We reached the barn with merry din, 
And roused the prisoned brutes within. 
The old horse thrust his long head out, 
And grave with wonder gazed about ; 
The cock his lusty greeting said, 
And forth his speckled harem led ; 
The oxen lashed their tails, and hooked. 
And mild reproach of hunger looked ; 
The horned patriarch of the sheep, 
Like Egypt's Amun roused from sleep, 
Shook his sage head with gesture mute. 
And emphasized with stamp of foot. 



We minded that the sharpest ear 
The buried brooklet could not hear, 
The music of whose liquid lip 
Had been to us companionship. 
And, in our lonely life, had grown 
To have an almost human tone. 

SECTION II. 

STUDY OF POEM. 

Lesson 1. 
(First Stanza.) 

Grive the meaning of each of the following adjec- 
tives and tell what each is used to describe : brief, 
waning, naute, ominous, hoary, glistening. 

Grive the meaning of each of these nounSj and 
read the sentence in which each is used in the poem : 
prophecy, portent, threat, rhythm. 
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Mark the vowel sounds in the accented syllables 
and pronounce each word correctly. 

Lesson 2. 
(Fourth Stanza.) 
Draw a picture of a well with a curb and long 
sweep. 

Tell about the leaning tower of Pisay and show 
why the long well-sweep reminded the poet of this 
tower. 

Write a paragraph describing such a well to a 
person who has never seen one. 

Lesson 8. 
The following predicates of sentences are taken 
from the extracts from " Snow-Bound " given in 
this chapter. 

Write the completed sentences , filling the blank 
with the subjects. 

rose cheerless over hills of gray. 

sank from sight. 

told the coming of the snow-storm. 

blew east. 

heard the roar of Ocean on his wintry shore. 

darkened into night. 

piled the window-frame. 

look in like tall and sheeted ghosts. 

bent around the glistening wonder. 

showed a smooth white mound. 

wasted no breath. 

drew our buskins on our feet. 
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An act may be kind, generous, magnanimous, 
and not necessarily heroic. What adjectives would 
you use to describe this deed ? ^ 

SECTION n. 

WBITTEN SFKLLING IiBSSON. 

^^ There is a heritage of heroic example and noble 
obligation, not reckoned in the Wealth of Nations, but 
essential to a nation's life." ^ Juliana Hobatia Ewino. 

" Nor knowest thou what argument 
Thy life to thy neighbor's creed has lent. 
All are needed by each one ; 
Nothing is fair or good alone." ^ 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

SECTION III. 

In the sentences in this lesson, each word in 
italics is an incomplete verb asserting action. 

Write the pronouns used as objects to complete 
the meaning of these incomplete verbs. Tell to 
what noun each pronoun refers. 

Florence Nightingale was a noble woman, and hundreds 
of wounded soldiers loved her. 

Baldur had always lived in such a glow of brightness 
that no darkness had ever touched him. 

Winf rid's followers were weary, but his inspiring words 
refreshed them. 

1 See pages 78-80. « From "Jackanapes." 

» From "Each and All." 
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Longfellow said, — 

^' Thou hast taught me, Silent River, 
Many a lesson deep and long." 

Wordsworth said, as he listened to the skylark, — 

^^ Lift me, guide me, till I find 
That spot which seems so to thy mind." 

Oliver Wendell Holmes said, '^ I shall speak of trees as 
we see them, lace them, and adore them in the fields." 

Longfellow said, — 

^^ Honor to those whose words or deeds 
Thus hdp us in our daily needs." 

Rivers, trees, birds, and flowers may also teach us and 
hdp us and lift us out of thoughts of self. 

Read your list of pronouns. 

You, her, him, me, u«, it, and them are objeot forms of 
personal pronouns. 

SECTION IV. 

FOB MBMOBIZINa. 

Learn hy heart the first three stanzas from 
Longfellow* s poem " Santa Filomena.^^ 

" Whene'er a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene'er is spoken a noble thought, 
Our hearts in glad surprise. 
To higher levels rise. 

^^ The tidal wave of deeper souls 
Into our inmost being rolls. 
And lifts us unawares 
Out of all meaner cares. 
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At noon the sun gave a sadder light than waning 
moon and it sank from sight before it set. 

The cold checked the race of life-blood in the face 
and it told the coming of the snow-storm. 

We heard the roar of the ocean on our wintry shore 
and we felt the strong pulse beat our inland air. 

The boys brought the wood from out-of-doors and 

they littered the stalls. 

The horse whinnied for his corn and the cattle 

shook their walnut bows. 

The cock bent his crested helmet and he sent 

down his challenge. 

A sentence made by joining two or more inde- 
pendent statements is called a compound sentence. 

The word used to connect the statements, to 
show that the thoughts are connected in meaning, 
is called a conjunction. 

Lesson 2. 
(Oral.) 

Read the quotations from " Snow-Bound,'^ and 
answer the questions that follow them. 

" Strange domes and towers 
Rose up where sty or corn-crib stood." 

" With mittened hands, and (with) caps drawn low, 
To guard our necks and ears from snow, 
We cut the solid whiteness through. 
And, where the drift was deepest, made 
A tunnel walled and overlaid 
With dazzling crystal." 
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In the quotations given, what idea is joined to 
that expressed by the word domes f What is the 
connecting word ? What idea is joined to that 
expressed by the word sty ? What word is used 
as a connective ? What word connects the ideas 
expressed by the words necksy ears ? walled^ over- 
laid? 

The phrase, with caps drawn low, expresses an 
idea that is joined to the idea expressed by the 
phrase with mittened hands. What word connects 
the two phrases ? 

Read two other sentences from this poem in 
which conjunctions are used to join phrases ; two 
in which conjunctions join adjectives. 

A compound sentence is a sentence that contains 
two or more independent statements. 

A conjunction is a word used to join statements, 
and to join words and phrases that have the same 
use in the sentence. 



SECTION VI. 

POB WBITING.l 
I. 

Recall or imagine the coming of a snow-storm. 
Write a paragraph about it : the sky, the air, the 
wind, and other signs of the storm, and how you 
felt as you watched them. 

^ If 7011 have never seen a snow-storm, collect and stady pictures 
of snow scenes before writing. 
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n. 

Imagine that when you awoke in the morning 
you looked out of the window to find everything 
covered with snow. Not even a fence post peeped 
through the white blanket. The wind had drifted 
the snow into all kinds of queer, fantastic shapes. 

Write one paragraph picturing the scene as you 
saw it before a path was made or a drift was cleared 
away. Tell what some of the familiar sights about 
your home looked like. 

in. 

Imagine making the paths and cutting through 
the drifts. Perhaps you helped ; or did you hinder 
by throwing snow balls at those who were working ? 
Were the paths made to the barn ? sheds ? gates ? 
a neighbor's house? the school-house? Write a 
paragraph about it. 

SECTION VII. 
FOB MEMOBIZING. 

Beady study ^ and learn by heart the following 
extract from the Prelude to Part Second of " The . 
Vision of Sir Launfal^ 

" Down swept the chill wind from the mountain peak, 
From the snow five thousand summers old ; 

On open wold and hill-top bleak 
It had gathered all the cold, 

And whirled it like sleet on the wanderer's cheek ; 
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It carried a shiver everywhere 

From the unleaf ed boughs and pastures bare ; 

The little brook heard it and built a roof 

'Neath which he could house him, winter-proof ; 

All night by the white stars' frosty gleams 

He groined his arches and matched his beams ; 

Slender and clear were his crystal spars 

As the lashes of light that trim the stars : 

He sculptured every summer delight 

In his halls and chambers out of sight ; 

Sometimes his twinkling waters slipt 

Down through a frost-leaved forest-crypt, 

Long, sparkling aisles of steel-stemmed trees 

Bending to counterfeit a breeze ; 

Sometimes the roof no fretwork knew 

But silvery mosses that downward grew ; 

Sometimes it was carved in sharp relief 

With quaint arabesques of ice-fern leaf ; 

Sometimes it was simply smooth and clear 

For the gladness of heaven to shine through, and 

here 
He had caught the nodding bulrush-tops 
And hung them thickly with diamond drops, 
That crystalled the beams of moon and sun. 
And made a star of every one : 
No mortal builder's most rare device 
Could match this winter-palace of ice ; 
'T was as if every image that mirrored lay 
In his depths serene through the summer day. 
Each fleeting shadow of earth and sky, 
Lest the happy model should be lost. 
Had been mimicked in fairy masonry 
By the elfin builders of the frost. 

Jambs Rdssbix Lowell. 
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Compare the second line with such a statement 
as this : " The snow had lain on the mountain top 
for hundreds of years." 

Compare the statement, " A very cold wind blew 
against the wanderer's cheek " with the picture in 
the poem of the wind gathering the cold from the 
snow on the mountain peak, from bleak plains and 
hill-tops, ' and whirling it like sleet against the 
wanderer's cheek. Which makes you fed the 
shiver it carried everywhere ? 

How do these opening lines bring us into sym- 
pathy with the little brook as he hastens to build 
his ^^roof "? Does this feeling add to our enjoy- 
ment of the beautiful description of his " winter- 
palace of ice " ? 

Observe the implied comparisons. To understand 
their meaning and feel their beauty, you may need 
to look up the meaning of two or three unfamiliar 
words. 

The whole picture : a winter-palace of ice, with gproined 
arches, matched beams, halls, chambers, and aisles. 

A frost-leaved forest-crypt. 

Aisles of steel-stemmed trees. 

Fretwork of silvery mosses. 

Roof carved in sharp relief with quaint arabesques of 
ice-fern leaf. 

Diamond drops. 

Crystalled the beams of moon and sun. 

Made a star of every one. 

Gixie in your own words the thought of the last 
six lines of the selection. 



CHAPTER XL 

SECTION I. 

FOB BBADING. 

EXTRACTS FROM "SNOW-BOUND" (continued). 

I. 

As night drew on, and, from the crest 
Of wooded knolls that ridged the west, 
The sun, a snow-blown traveler, sank 
From sight beneath the smothering bank, 
We piled, with care, our nightly stack 
Of wood against the chimney-back, — 
The oaken log, green, huge, and thick. 
And on its top the stout back-stick ; 
The knotty fore-stick laid apart, 
And filled between with curious art 
The ragged brush ; then, hovering near. 
We watched the first red blaze appear. 
Heard the sharp crackle, caught the gleam 
On whitewashed walls and sagging beam. 
Until the old, rude-furnished room 
Burst, flower-like, into rosy bloom ; 
While radiant with a mimic flame 
Outside the sparkling drifts became, 
And through the bare-boughed lilac-tree 
Our own warm hearth seemed blazing free. 
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n. 

Shut in from all the world without, 
We sat the clean-winged hearth about, 
Content to let the north-wind roar 
In baffled rage at pane and door, 
While the red logs before us beat 
The frost-line back with tropic heat ; 
And ever, when a louder blast 
Shook beam and rafter as it passed. 
The merrier up its roaring draught 
The great throat of the chimney laughed ; 
The house-dog on his paws outspread 
Laid to the fire his drowsy head. 
The cat's dark silhouette on the wall 
A couchant tiger's seemed to fall ; 
And, for the winter fireside meet. 
Between the andirons' straddling feet. 
The mug of cider simmered slow. 
The apples sputtered in a row. 
And, close at hand, the basket stood 
With nuts from brown October's wood. 

III. 

What matter how the night behaved ? 
What matter how the north- wind raved ? 
Blow high, blow low, not all its snow 
Could quench our hearth-fire's ruddy glow. 



IV. 

At last, the great logs, crumbling low. 
Sent out a dull and duller glow. 
The bull's-eye watch that hung in view. 
Ticking its weary circuit through. 
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Pointed with mutely warning sign 
Its black hand to the hour of nine. 
That sign the pleasant circle broke : 
My uncle ceased his pipe to smoke, 
Knocked from its bowl the refuse gray, 
And laid it tenderly away ; 
Then roused himself to safely cover 
The dull red brands with ashes over. 
And while, with care, our mother laid 
The work aside, her steps she stayed 
One moment, seeking to express 
Her grateful sense of happiness 
For food and shelter, warmth and health, 
And love's contentment more than wealth. 
With simple wishes (not the weak 
Vain prayers which no fulfilment seek. 
But such as warm the generous heart, 
O'er-prompt to do with Heaven its part) 
That none might lack, that bitter night, 
For bread and clothing, warmth and light. 

V. 

Within our beds awhile we heard 
The wind that round the gables roared. 
With now and then a ruder shock, 
Which made our very bedsteads rock. 
We heard the loosened clapboards tost. 
The board-nails snapping in the frost ; 
And on us, through the unplastered wall. 
Felt the light sifted snow-flakes fall. 
But sleep stole on, as sleep will do 
When hearts are light and life is new ; 
Faint and more faint the murmurs grew. 
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Till in the summer-land of dreams 
They softened to the sound of streams, 
Low stir of leaves, and dip of oars, 
And lapsing waves on quiet shores. 



SECTION n. 

STUDY OP FOEM. 

Lesson 1. (Oral.) 
(First Stanza.) 
Read the following sentence, supplying the 
omitted subjects : As drew on, and the 



sank from sight, piled our nightly stack of 

wood against the chimney-back. Give the reason 
for the commas that cut out the words " a snow- 
blown traveler." Do the commas help us to get 
the writer's thought ? 

Read the phrases introduced by the prepositions 
frorrij beneath^ withy and against. Point out the 
verb to which each phrase gives added meaning. 

Describe in your own words the building of a 
fire in an old-fashioned fireplace, using the words 
back-stick, fore-stick, logs, and brush. 

Describe in your own words the scene pictured 
by these lines : — 

" Until the old, rude-furnished room 
Burst, flower-like, into rosy bloom." 

Give in your own words the meaning of the last 
four lines. 

Read the stanza aloud. 
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Lesson 2. (Oral.) 
(Second Stanza.) 

The first verb is sat What is the subject of 
the statement? Who sat ? 

The adjectives shut-in and content are used to 
tell something about the persons for whose names 
the pronoun we stands. What phrase adds to the 
meaning of shut-in f 

To what word does the phrase the dean-winged 
hearth about give added meaning? What ques- 
tion does it answer ? * If this story were written in 
prose, the preposition about would be the first word 
in the phrase ; in poetry, the usual order of words 
is often changed. 

Point out the verb that makes the statement 
about the red logs. Name the object of the verb. 
(The red logs "beat back" what?)^ What phrase 
tells where the logs were? What phrase tells 
how they beat the frost-line back ? Give the 
meaning of this phrase in your own words. 

What verb asserts something about the subject 
house-dog f Point out the object of this verb. 

A silhouette is a picture in black, — a shadow 
picture showing the outline, or profile, of the side 
face. The word couchant means lying down with 
the head raised. Tell in your own words the mean- 
ing of the two lines about the cat. 

What phrase tells where the mug of cider sim- 

^ See page 221. ^ See page 257. 
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raered ? What expression means fit, or suitable^ 
for the winter fireside ? 
Read the stanza aloud. 

Lesson 3. (Oral.) 
(Fourth Stanza.) 

In the first sentence, there are two independent 
statements. Tf they had been written in prose 
they would probably have been connected by the 
conjunction and. Where would it have been 
written ? 

The verb in the first statement is sent out 
What is the object of the verb ? the subject ? 

The verb in the second statement is pointed. 
What noun completes its meaning ? What phrase 
adds to its meaning by answering the question, 
How f by answering the question, In what direc- 
tion ? 

The noun sign is the subject of the next sen- 
tence. Give the predicate of the sentence. Point 
out the verb. What word completes its meaning ? 

Four incomplete verbs are used to assert some- 
thing about my uncle. Point out the four verbs. 
Point out the two nouns and the two pronouns 
used to complete the meaning of these verbs. 
Give the noun for which each pronoun is used. 

Tell how these adjectives are used : dull, red, 
grateful J simple^ weakj vain, generous^ 6^ er-prompt, 
hitter. 

Head the stanza aloud. 
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Lesson 4. (Oral.) 
(Fifth Stanza.) 

The word we is the subject of the first statement 
in this stanza. Point out the verb that makes 
a statement about this subject, and the noun that 
completes the meaning of the verb. 

What adverb has the same meaning as the 
phrase /or some time ? Give the phrases that tell 
(1) where we were when we heard the wind ; (2) 
where it roared ; (3) how it roared. What two 
phrases tell where the snow-flakes fell ? 

Give in your own words the meaning of the last 
five lines. 

Read the entire stanza aloud. 

SECTION m. 

QUOTATIGN TO BE MEMGBIZED. 

Learn by heart : — 

" Announced by all the trumpets of the sky, 
Arrives the snow, and, driving o'er the fields. 
Seems nowhere to alight : the whited air 
Hides hills and woods, the river, and the heaven, 
And veils the farm-house at the garden's end. 
The sled and traveler stopped, the courier's feet 
Delayed, all friends shut out, the housemates sit 
Around the radiant fireplace, enclosed 
In a tumultous privacy of storm." ^ 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
1 From " The Snow-Storm." 
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SECTION IV. 

FOB WRITINO. 

I. 

Write an account, true or imagined, of a cold 
stormy night when you and the rest of the family 
prepared for a snow-storm. Tell what you did 
out of doors and indoors, to get ready for it. 

n. 

Think of a bitterly cold evening when your 
family were shut in at home while a blinding storm 
raged outside. If you can remember no such time, 
imagine one. Or perhaps you were visiting at 
your grandfather's home. Possibly there were 
guests. Or was there only your own family gath- 
ered about the fire ? You may have popped com ; 
made candy ; played games. Some one may have 
read aloud ; told stories ; told riddles ; told conun- 
drums. Perhaps some half-frozen traveler that 
had lost his way was warmed and welcomed by 
your fire. Or it may be that you were the one 
lost, and taken care of in the home of another. 
Write about it, taking some such subject as, " An 
Evening at home during a Storm." 



Study the lessons and write the exercises on 
pages 363, 364. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

SECTION I. 
FOB BXLAlDING. 

A DOG OF FLANDERS. 
I. 

Nello and Patrasche were left all alone in the world. 

They were friends in a friendship closer than brother- 
hood. Nello was a little Ardennois, ^ — Patrasche was a 
big Fleming.^ They were both of the same age by length 
of years, yet one was still young, and the other was 
already old. They had dwelt together almost all their 
days ; both were orphaned and destitute, and owed their 
lives to the same hand. It had been the beginning of the 
tie between them, their first bond of sympathy ; and it 
had strengthened day by day, and had grown with their 
growth, firm and indissoluble, until they loved one another 
very greatly. 

Their home was a little hut on the edge of a little vil- 
lage, — a Flemish village a league from Antwerp . . . 
It was the hut of a very old man, of a very poor man . . . 
But the old man was very gentle and good to the boy, and 
the boy was a beautiful, innocent, truthful, tender-natured 
creature ; and they were happy on a crust and a few leaves 
of cabbage, and asked no more of earth or Heaven ; save, 
indeed, that Patrasche should be always with them, since 
without Patrasche where would they have been ? 

^ A native of Ardenoes. ^ A native of Flanders. 
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Patrasche was body, brains, hands, head, and feet to 
both of them ; Patrasche was their very life, their very 
soul. For Jehan Daas was old and a cripple, and Nello 
was but a child ; and Patrasche was their dog. 

A dog of Flanders, — yellow of hide, large of head and 
limb, with wolf -like ears that stood erect, and legs bowed 
and feet widened in the muscular development wrought 
in his breed by many generations of hard service . . . 
Patrasche had been born of parents who had labored hard 
all their days over the sharp-set stones of the various 
cities, and the long, shadowless, weary roads of the two 
Flanders and of Brabant. He had been born to no other 
heritage than those of pain and toil. 



n. 

The upshot of that day was, that old Jehan Daas, with 
much laborious effort, drew the sufferer homeward to 
his own little hut, which was a stone's-throw off amidst 
the fields, and there tended him with so much care that 
the sickness . . . brought on by heat and thirst and 
exhaustion, with time and shade and rest passed away, 
and health and strength returned. 

In his sickness they two had grown to care for him, 
this lonely old man and the little happy child ... So 
then, when Patrasche arose, himself again, strong, big, 
gaunt, powerful, his great wistful eyes had a gentle aston- 
ishment in them that there were no curses to rouse him 
and no blows to drive him ; and his heart awakened to 
a mighty love, which never wavered once in its fidelity 
whilst life abode with him. 
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Now, the old soldier, Jehan Daas, could do nothing for 
his living but limp about a little with a small cart, with 
which he carried daily the milk-cans of those happier 
neighbors who owned cattle, away into the town of Ant- 
werp. 

A few years later, old Jehan Daas, who had always 
been a cripple, became so paralyzed with rheumatism that 
it was impossible for him to go out with the cart any 
more. Then little Nello, being now grown to his sixth 
year of age, and knowing the town well from having ac- 
companied his grandfather so many times, took his place 
beside the cart, and sold the milk and received the coins 
in exchange, and brought them back to their respective 
owners with a pretty grace and seriousness which charmed 
all who beheld him. 

The little Ardennois was a beautiful child, with dark, 
grave, tender eyes, and a lovely bloom upon his face, and 
fair locks that clustered to his throat ; and many an artist 
sketched the group as it went by him, — the green cart with 
the brass flagons . . . and the great tawny-colored, mas- 
sive dog, with his belled harness that chimed cheerily as 
he went, and the small figure that ran beside him, which 
had little white feet in great wooden shoes, and a soft, 
grave, innocent, happy face, like the little fair children of 
Rubens. Louise db la Ramee. 



SECTION II. . 

study of meaning and uses of adjectives. 

Lesson 1. 

The adjectives in the columns in this lesson are 
all used in the story told in Section I. 
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Point out the noun or the pronoun to which 
each adjective gives added meaning. Tell which 
adds an idea of definite number ; indefinite num- 
ber ; amount or quantity ; size; shape; color; 
quality. 

good 

beautiful 

innocent 

truthful 

tender-natured 

yellow 

large 

wolf-like 

erect 

bowed 



lonely 


fair 


four 


green 


tawny 


brass 


strong 


massive 


gaunt 


small 


powerful 


white 


wistful 


wooden 


mighty 


soft 


grave 


dark 


tender 


lovely 



alone 

little 

big 

both 

young 

old 

aU 

Flemish 

poor 

gentle 

Flemish means of Flanders. 

An adjective derived from a proper noun is 
called a proper adjective, and should begin yrith a 
capital letter. 

An adjective that adds to the meaning of a noun 
bj expressing some quality or appearance of the 
person or thing named is called a descriptive 
adjective. 

An adjective that adds to the meaning of a noun 
in some other way than by expressing appearance 
or quality is called a limiting adjective. 

Lesson 2. 

Write a list of adjectives that describe Pa- 
trasche by telling how he looked^ and what kind 
of dog he was. 
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Bead your list in class arid tell what each adr 
jective shows ; as size^ shape, color, quality. 

Lbsson 8. 

Innocence^ hope, timidity, and patience are four 
nouns used to name qualities belonging to Nello. 

Complete and write the following sentence, fill- 
ing the blanks with adjectives expressing the same 
qualities as the nouns. 

^ello was , , , and — . 

What one adjective do you think best tells the 
kind of dog Patrasche was ? What noun names 
this quality of his character ? 

SECTION m. 

EXEBCISES IN COMFOBITION. 



Write a paragraph describing some dog you 
know. 

n. 

If you are familiar with the story, write about 
Nello's finding Patrasche, — where and when ; how 
the dog came to be in the bushes ; how it hap- 
pened that Nello's grandfather discovered him; 
end the story with the sentence, " Thus it was 
that these two first met, — the little boy and the 
big dog." 

Or, imagine the first meeting of a child and a big 
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dog that afterwards became devoted friends, and 
write a story about it. Close with the quotation 
given in the preceding paragraph. 

m. 

Write any story you have heard or read about 
the faithfulness of a dog to a child or a grown per- 
son. 

Or, write some incident that shows the love of a 
dog for yourself or some one you know. 



Learn the lessons and write the exercises given 
on pages 366-369. 



CHAPTER XLIL 

SECTION I. 

fob beading and becitation. 

Lesson 1. 

Read again John G. Whittier^s poem " TTie 
Barefoot Boy ; " recall and recite the extracts 
learned} 

Read : — 

This poem pictures his own home life on the 
old farm near Haverhill, Mass. This little vil- 
lage is not far from Plymouth, where the Pilgrims 
landed ; nor is it far from Cambridge, the home of 
Longfellow and Lowell. Like every other boy on 
a New England farm, John Greenleaf Whittier 
was busy from morning until night, except for a 
holiday now and then when he was allowed to go 
fishing or nutting. But in his poems he has told 
how happy he was, and how much he saw and 
heard in the woods and fields as he drove the cows 
to the pasture or helped in the garden, meadow, 
and harvest field. Read again the selections from 
" The Huskers " ^ and " Mabel Martin." ^ These 
also tell of scenes in his own life. 

^ See Book I., page 8. ^ See page 199. ^ See page 201. 
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Near his home is the Great Pond, or Lake Ke- 
noza. In a poem about it, he called it '^ the lake 
of the pickerel." He speaks of 

** The shores we trod as barefoot boys, 
The nutted woods we wandered through." 

He says : — 

^* Still let thy woodlands hide the hare, 
The shy loon sound his trumpet-note ; 
Wing-weary from his fields of air, 
The wild-goose on thee float." 

Lesson 2. 
Recall and recite the poem " In School Days.^^ ^ 

There is a picture of this old schoolhouse in the 
February number of Harper's Magazine for 1883, 
but Whittier's word picture helps us to see it 
almost as plainly. A tall post now marks the 
place where the schoolhouse stood ; and inscribed 
on the post are the words, " Where Whittier went 
to school." A queer little sampler worked by the 
tiny hands that fingered the blue-checked apron 
still hangs on the wall of the room where Whittier 
was born. 

In " Snow-bound " he pictures his home life in 
the winter. The kitchen in which they sat about 
" the clean-winged hearth " is large and long, 
with painted floor and low ceiling. In ^* the old 
rude-furnished room " still stand the cupboard, 

^ Given on page 137 of Book I. to be memorized. 
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the quaint old dishes, the desk, and the spinning- 
wheel, that were there when John Greenleaf 
Whittier brought in the wood from out-of-doors. 
Over the fireplace still hangs the ^' bull's-eye 
watch " that ^^ pointed its black hand to the hour 
of nine,'* and with this sign broke the pleasant 
circle. 

SECTION II. 
FOB DIOTATION. 

Write from dictation the following letter writ- 
ten by Oliver Wendell Holmes to John Greenleaf 
Whittier. 

My deab Whittier, — 

Let me say to you that you have written the 
most beautiful schoolboy poem in the English language. 

I have just read it, and before I had finished ** In 
School Days " the tears were rolling out of my eyes. 
Sincerely yours, 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Observe the punctuation and capitalization of 
the title of the poem. 

The first word and every important word of a title 
should begrin with a capital letter. 

When the title of an article or book is used as a 
part of a sentence, it is usually enclosed in quotation 
marks. 

SECTION III. 

WBITTITN' EXSBCISB. 

In this book and in Book I. are several of Whit- 
tier's poems or extracts from them. 
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Write the names of all of his poems that you 
know. Spell all words correctly; and use the 
capital letters correctly. 

SECTION IV. 

study of uses of "words. 

Lesson 1. 

In this section is a direct quotation from Whit- 
tier^s " The Barefoot Boy,'' followed hy an indi- 
rect quotation that gives the same thought. Study 
bothy and answer the questions that follow them. 

Whittier said : — 

'^ Mine the sand-rimmed pickerel pond, 
Mine the walnut slopes beyond." 

What one word is used instead of " my pond " ? 
*^ my slopes " ? 

Whittier said the sand-rimmed pickerel pond 
was his, and the walnut slopes beyond were his. 

What one word is used in the place of "his 
pond " ? " his slopes " ? 

Observe that each of these pronouns shows pos- 
session and also takes the place of the name of 
what is possessed as well as the name of the pos- 
sessor. Such pronouns are called possessive pro- 
nouns. 

Make sentences using the possessive pronouns 
yours, mine, ours, his, hers, and theirs. 

Only one of these possessive pronouns is like 
the possessive form of the personal pronoun, which 
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is used when the name of the thing possessed is 
written. Point out the pronoun that has the same 
form for both uses. 

Lesson 2. 

Write two sentences about the little girl Whit- 
tier told of in his " school-boy poem." In one 
sentence use the possessive form of the personal 
pronoun her (followed by the name of what is 
possessed), and in the other the possessive pronoun 
hers. 

In the same way write pairs of sentences about 
Whittier, his mother, the Whittier family or one 
of their homes, using the words her-hers, their- 
theirs, his-his. 

Observe that the first of each pair of words is 
always followed by a noun telling what it pos- 
sessed ; that the second of each pair always takes 
the place of two nouns, the name of the possessor 
and the thing possessed. 

Name the two nouns to which each possessive 
pronoun refers in your sentences. 

Give oral sentences in class conversation, using 
my and mine, our and ours, your and yours. 

The possessive pronouns are yours, his, hers, 
theirs, mine, and ours. 

There are no such words as her'n, his'n, our'n, 
their^n, or your'n. 
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SECTION V. 

FOB 'WBITJLNG. 

John Gbeenleap Whittiee. 

Begin a biography of Whittier} At this time 
write on the following topics : — 

1. His Parents. 

2. His Boyhood Home. 

3. His Life in this Home : (a) in the summer ; (b) in 
the winter. 

Learn the lessons and write the exercises on 
pages 369, 370. 

^ Lay the composition away carefully, to be completed later. 



CHAPTER XLIIL 

SECTION I. 
8TUD7 OF SENTENCES AND USES OF "WOBDS. 

The sentences used for study in this chapter are 
expressions of thought from the story, "A Dog of 
Flanders." 

1. Nello had a secret which only the big dog knew. 

2. Nello had one other friend to whom he could tell his 
dream. 

3. This other friend was little Alois, who lived at the 
old red mill. 

4. She was a happy, bright-eyed little girl, whom Nello 
loved. 

5. He painted pictures of this pretty child, whose home 
he passed every day. 

6. She was the only child that he knew. 

Observe that the first sentence in the chapter 
contains two statements : — 

Nello had a secret. 

Only the big dog knew the secret. 

Compare the separate statements with the sen- 
tences in which they are combined. Point out the 
word that has three uses in the full sentence: 
that (1) takes the place of the noun secret; 
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(2) connects the second statement with the noun 
it limits in meaning ; (3) completes the meaning 
of the verb knew in the second statement. 

Observe that the second sentence makes these 
two statements : — 

Nello had one other friend. 

He could tell his dream to the other friend. 

Compare these separate statements with the 
sentence in which they are combined. Write the 
word that has three uses in the full sentence^ that 
(1) takes the place of the nomi friend ; (2) con- 
nects the statements ; (3) with the preposition to, 
limits the meaning of the verb-phrase could tell in 
the second statement. 

The statements in the next sentence are : — 
This other friend was little Alois. 
Alois lived at the old red mill. 
Give the three uses of the pronoun who in the 
sentence that combines the statements. 

The fourth sentence makes the two statements : 

She was a happy, bright-eyed little girl. 

Nello loved the little girl. 

What word completes the meaning of the verb 
loved in the second statement? In the sentence 
combining these statements, what pronoun takes 
the place of the notm girl ? What, then, is its use 
in the second statement ? To what word in the 
first statement does the second statement give 
added meaning ? 
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Give the three uses of whom in the full sen- 
tence. 

Study the two separate statements of the next 
sentence : — 

He painted pictures of this pretty child. 

He passed the child's home every day. 

What word in the sentence combining them is 
used as a possessive in the second statement ? For 
what noun is it used ? . 

The following statements are combined in the 
sixth sentence at the beginning of this chapter, 
but unlike th€ others, the meaning of the first is 
incomplete without the second because the second 
modifies it so closely. For this reason, the word 
that is used to connect them instead of the word 
which. 

She was the only child. 

He knew th^ [one] child. 

In the full sentence, the word that joins the 
second statement to the noun child in the first 
statement, takes the place of the noun child in the 
second statement, and completes the meaning of 
the verb knew. 

In sentences containing more than one statement, 
each statement is called a clause. 

If neither clause modifies the other, both are 
called independent clauses. If one clause modifies 
the meaning of any part of another, the clause 
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containing the word modified is called the princi- 
pal clause, and the modifying clause is called the 
subordinate clause. 

A pronoun used to join clauses is called a con- 
junctive pronoun. Since the clause introduced by 
a conjunctive pronoun always limits the meaning 
of a noun or pronoun in another clause, it is called 
an adjective clause. 

A sentence that contains a subordinate clause is 
called a complex sentence. 



SECTION n. 

STUDY OF FOBMS OF CONJUNCTIVE FBONOUNS. 

Make a list of the pronouns used in the first 
six sentences of the chapter to connect clauses. 
Tell which one is used as the subject of the second 
clause ; which are used to complete the meaning of 
a verb in the second clause ; which is used with a 
preposition to form a phrase in the second clause ; 
which to show possession of something named in 
the second clause. 

A conjunctive pronoun is one that connects a subor- 
dinate with a principal clause. It is always used in the 
clause which it introduces as a subject, object, posses- 
sive, or with a preposition to form a phrase. 

Who and whom should be used of persons, and 
which of things. That may be used of both per- 
sons and things. 
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Who is a subject-form, and should never be used 
to complete the meaning of a verb or after a pre- 
position. 

Whom is an object-form. 

Which and that are used both as subject and 
object. 

Fill the blanks in the following sentences with 
one of the conjunctive jjronouns, — who, whose, 
whom, which, or that. 

Read the adjective clause in each seyitence and 
tell what noun in the principal clause it limits in 
meaning. 

It was Nello of it was said, " He had the soul of 

an artist." 

The peasant boy lay -at the foot of the picture of 

he had dreamed. 

The big dog lay close to his friend, he loved until 

death. 

There came an artist had fame in the world. He 

was an artist was liberal of hand and of spirit. 

He was looking for the boy should have had the 

prize. 

But he was too late. The two lives had been 

spent together, in their death were not divided. 

SECTION III. 

FOR WRITING. 
I. 

If you have read the story, " A Dog of Flan- 
ders," write about Nello's secret which only the 
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big dog knew, and of the dog's faithfulness to the 
boy, even to death. 

n. 

Write about the famous picture, " The Descent 
from the Cross'' : (1) the place where it is now; 
(2) the artist ; (3) when and where he painted it ; 
then (4) tell about the picture itself; and (5) how 
Nello felt about it. 

Or, write about some other famous picture that 
you have heard or read about and of which you 
have seen a copy, — the one you would rather see 
than any other picture in the world. Follow the 
suggestions in the preceding paragraph. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

SECTION 1. 
FOB BLADING. 

We often find in stories some of the best word- 
pictures of places, since the well-written story first 
pictures the place in which the persons move and 
act. 

Bead aloud in class the description of the Flem- 
ish city of Antwerp and the country about it, as 
pictured in the story , " A Dog of Flanders.'* 

EXTRACT FROM "A DOG OF FLANDERS/' 

Their home was a little hut on the edge of a little vil- 
lage, — a Flemish village a league from Antwerp, set 
amidst flat breadths of pasture and corn-lands, with long 
lines of poplars and of alders bending in the breeze on 
the edge of the great canal which ran through it. It had 
about a score of houses and homesteads, with shutters of 
bright green or sky-blue, and roofs rose-red or black and 
white, and walls whitewashed until they shone in the sun 
like snow. In the centre of the village stood a windmill, 
placed on a little moss-grown slope ; it was a landmark 
to all the level country round. It had once been painted 
scarlet, sails and all, but that had been in its infancy . . . 
and it was now a ruddy brown, tanned by wind and 
weather. It went queerly, by fits and starts, as though 
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rheumatic and stiff in the joints from age, but it served 
the whole neighborhood, which would have thought it 
almost as impious to carry grain elsewhere, as to attend 
any other religious service than the mass that was per- 
formed at the altar of the little old gray church, with its 
conical steeple. . . . 

. . . Almost from their birth upward, they had dwelt 
together, Nello and Patrasche, in the little hut on the edge 
of the village, with the cathedral spire of Antwerp rising 
in the northeast, beyond the great green plain of seeding 
grass and spreading corn that stretched away from them 
like a tideless, changeless sea. 

Antwerp, as all the world knows, is full at every turn 
of old piles of stones, dark and ancient and majestic, 
standing in crooked courts, jammed against gateways and 
taverns, rising by the water's edge, with bells ringing 
above them in the air, and ever and again out of their 
arched doors a swell of music pealing. There they re- 
main, the grand old sanctuaries of the past, shut in amidst 
the squalor, the hurry, the crowds, the unloveliness, and 
the commerce of the modern world, and all day long the 
clouds drift and the birds circle and the winds sigh around 
them, and beneath the earth at their feet there sleeps — 

KUBENS. 

And the greatness of the mighty Master still rests upon 
Antwerp, and wherever we turn in its narrow streets his 
glory lies therein, so that all mean things are thereby 
transfigured ; and as we pace slowly through the winding 
ways, and by the edge of the stagnant water, and through 
the noisome courts, his spirit abides with us, and the 
heroic beauty of his visions is about us, and the stones 
that once felt his footsteps and bore his shadow seem to 
arise and speak of him with living voices. For the city 
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which is the tomb of Rubens still lives to us through him, 
and him alone. 

Without Rubens, what were Antwerp ? A dirty, dusky, 
bustling mart, which no man would ever care to look upon 
save the traders who do business on its wharves. With 
Rubens, to the whole world of men it is a sacred name, 
a sacred soil. . . . 

O nations ! closely should you treasure your great men, 
for by them alone will the future know of you. Flanders 
in her generation has been wise. In his life she glorified 
this greatest of her sons, and in his death she magnifies 
his name. Louise db la Bameb. 

If possible, read also the beautiful description 
with v^rhich the story of the Niirnberg stove opens, 
— the picture of the home of August, the hero of 
the story. The reader seems to see the little town 
in the valley of the Inn River among the moun- 
tains of Tyrol. 

Bead again Ruskin's picture of the Golden 
River, and Treasure Valley, — the home of " The 
Black Brothers."* 



SECTION II. 
STUDY OF 83&NTENCE8 AND USES OF WOHDS. 

Lesson 1. 

Bead separately the principal clause and the 
djective clause in each of the complex sentences 

^ See also pages 124, 135. 
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given below. Point out the three uses of each con- 
junctive pronoun. Point out the noun in the 
principal clause to which the subordinate clause 
relates. 

Point out the sentences in which the adjective 
clause is placed between the subject and the verb 
of the principal clause. Think why it is so writ- 
ten in each sentence. 

The Flemings are the people of Flanders, which is now 
a province of Belgium. 

Nello and Patrasche lived in a Flemish village, which 
was set amidst flat breadths of pasture and corn lands. 

There were long lines of poplars and of alders, which 
bent over the edge of the great canal running through the 
village. 

Flanders has wide horizons, which have a charm of 
their own. 

Antwerp is the city of Kubens, who was the great 
Flemish painter. 

The roads that lead to the city of Rubens are straight, 
dusty, and unlovely. 

" The Descent from the Cross," which is in the cathe- 
dral at Antwerp, is one of Rubens's most famous pictures. 

The cathedral is visited by many artists who honor his 
name. 

The Rubens chapel is in the church of St. James, which 
is the principal church of Antwerp after the cathedral. 

Here is the tomb of the great artist, who made the 
name of Antwerp a sacred name. 

Antwerp is a city that I should like to visit. 

The noun or pronoun to which an adjective 
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clause relates is called the antecedent Antece- 
dent means going before. 

Lesson 2. 

Point out the subject of each adjective clause in 
Lesson 1. Point out the verb in the predicate. 
Tell whether the verb is singular or plural. Point 
out the antecedent of the pronoun subject and tell 
whether it is singular or plural. 

A conjunctive pronoun afirrees with the antecedent 
in number. 

SECTION III. 

XXEBCI8E8 IN OOMFOBITION. 



Read and re-read the first section in this chap- 
ter. Read anything else you can find about the 
city of Antwerp. 

Imagine that you have visited Antwerp, and 
write a paragraph telling what you saw there. 
Begin by describing the country about it 

n. 

Read in your geographies, books of travel, rail- 
way guides, and encj^clopedias, about the city of 
Venice. Find pictures of its streets, palaces, and 
churches.^ Be sure to see the cathedral of St. 
Mark. What has happened to its campanile, or 

^ See pages 1, 2, and 3. 
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bell-tower ? What is the fear regarding the pos- 
sible future of this strange and beautiful city ? 

Write a paragraph to give some one else your 
mind picture of this city. Copy these lines from 
Longfellow's sonnet on Venice at the close. 

^^ White swan of cities, slumbering in thy nest 
So wonderfully built among the reeds 
Of the lagoon, that fences thee and feeds ! 

White water-lily, cradled and caressed 

By ocean streams, and from the silt and weeds 

Lifting thy golden filaments and seeds, 

Thy sun-illumined spires, thy crown and crest I 

White phantom city, whose untrodden streets 
Are rivers, and whose pavements are the shifting 
Shadows of palaces and strips of sky t " 

In what way does Venice seem like a '* white 
swan slumbering in its nest ? " like a " white water- 
lily " ? What are " the golden filaments and 
seeds " ? How is it like ^^ a fairy city " ? How 
can its streets be " untrodden " ? its pavements 
" shadows and strips of sky " ? 

ni. 

Imagine that you are going to write a story 
about something that happened in your own city, 
village, or neighborhood. 

Write a paragraph to picture the place in which 
the event happened. 
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IV. 

Write on one of these two subjects : — 
The Most Interesting City I have visited. 
The City I should most like to visit. 
Begin by telling why this city seems most 
interesting to you. 



Learn the lessons and write the exercises given 
on pages 370-373, for correct use of conjunctive 
pronouns. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

SECTION I. 
FOB BEADING. 

The story of the " Niirnberg Stove " is the story 
of a child's attachment to a beautiful stove that 
had always been to him a part of his home, 

EXTRACT FROM "THE NURNBERG STOVE." 

August, . . . glowing after his frozen afternoon, cried 
out loud, smiling, as he looked up at the stove that was 
shedding its heat down on them all : — 

^^ Oh, dear Hirschvogel ! you are almost as great and 
good as the sun ! . . . you are always ready : just a little 
bit of wood to feed you, and you will make a summer for 
us all the winter through ! " 

The grand old stove seemed to smile through all its 
iridescent surface at the praises of the child. ... It was 
one of those magnificent stoves in enameled faience,^ . . . 
of great height and breadth, with all the majolica ^ lustre 
which Hirschvogel learned to give to his enamels. . . . 
There was the statue of a king at each comer, modeled 
with as much force and splendor as his friend Albrecht 
Diirer^ could have given unto them on copper-plate or 
canvas. The body of the stove itself was divided into 
panels, which had the Ages of Man painted on them in 

1 Glazed earthenware. 

^ Italian enameled pottery. 

' A famous artist of Nuremberg. 
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polychrome;^ the borders of the panels had roses and 
holly and laurel and other foliage, and German mottoes in 
black-letter. . . . The whole was burnished with gilding 
in many parts, and was radiant everywhere with that bril- 
liant coloring of which the Hirschvogel family • . . were 
all masters. 

The stove was a very grand thing . . . possibly Hirsch- 
vogel had made it for some mighty lord of the Tyrol. . . . 
The grandfather Strehla, who had been a master-mason, 
had dug it up out of some ruins where he was building, 
and finding it without a flaw, had taken it home, and only 
thought it worth finding because it was such a good one 
to bum. 

That was now sixty years past, and ever since then the 
stove had stood in the big, desolate, empty room, warming 
three generations of the Strehla family, and having seen 
nothing prettier perhaps in all its many years than the 
children tumbled now in a cluster like gathered flowers at 
its feet. . . . 

To the children the stove was a household god. In 
summer they laid a mat of fresh moss all round it, and 
dressed it up in green boughs and the numberless beauti- 
ful wild flowers of the Tyrol country. In winter all their 
joys centred in it, and, scampering home from school over 
the ice and snow, they were h^,ppy, knowing that they 
would soon be cracking nuts or roasting chestnuts in the 
broad ardent glow of its noble tower, which rose eight feet 
high above them with all its spires and pinnacles and 
crowns. 

Once a traveling peddler had told them that the letters 
on it meant Augustin Hirschvogel, and that Hirschvogel 

1 Many colors. 
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had been a great German potter and painter, . . . and had 
made many such stoves, that were all miracles of beauty 
and of workmanship, putting all his heart and his soul and 
his faith into his labors, as the men of those earlier ages 
did, and thinking but little of gold or praise. 

So the stove had got to be called Hirschvogel in the 
family, as if it were a living creature, and little August 
was very proud because he had been named after that 
famous old dead German who had had the genius to make 
so glorious a thing. All the children loved the stove, but 
with August the love of it was a passion ; and in his secret 
heart he used to say to himself, " When I am a man I will 
make just such things too, and then I will set Hirschvogel 
in a beautiful room in a house that I will build myself in 
Innsbruck, just outside the gates, where the chestnuts are 
by the river ; that is what I will do when I am a man." 

SECTION II. 

SXEBGIBE8 IN COMPOSITION. 



Write in your own words the story of Hirsch- 
vogel told in the extract given. 

Begin with a paragraph describing it. Then 
tell by whom the stove was made : how it came 
into the Strehla family ; how they enjoyed it in 
the winter and in the summer. 

n. 
If you have read the whole story, write about 
what happened to Hirschvogel later. Write as if 
the stove were alive and telling its own story. 
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SECTION lU. 

STUDY OF FOBM8 OF ADJBCTIVB8 AXD ADVSBB8. 

In each pair of sentences given below, are the 
adjective and the adverb forms of the same 
word. 

Point out each adjective and each adverb and 
tell to what word it gives added meaning. 

Tell just how the adverb differs in form from 
the adjective. 

THOUGHTS FROM THE STORY, "THE NtJRNBERG 
STOVE." 

A few lamps flickered dully. 

There was a dull flicker from a few lamps. 

A tired postboy blew a shrill blast from his tasseled 
liom. 

A tired postboy blew shrilly from his tasseled horn. 

The snow fell heavily. 
A heavy snow was falling. 

August carried his jug carefully. 
August was very careful of his jug. 

Through a window he saw a noisy band of children 
clustering round the house-mother. 

Through a window he saw a band of children clustering 
noisily round the house-mother. 

Dorothea had a sweet, sad face. 
Dorothea smiled sweetly and sadly. 
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The little children lived a happy life. 
The little children live happily. 

August was always tender and thoughtful of his sister. 
He always cared for her tenderly and thoughtfully. 

He was an artist, though his sketches were rough. 
He was an artist, though he sketched roughly. 

He was proud that he had been named after Augustin 
Hirschvogel. 

He drew himself up proudly as he remembered after 
whom he was named. 

He made a secret vow that he, too, would make some- 
thing beautiful sometime. 

He secretly vowed that he too would make something 
beautiful sometime. 

Karl Strehla was usually sullen and weary at the end 
of the day. 

He usually spoke sullenly and wearily. 

" I have sold Hirschvogel," said the father, huskily ; 
and he spoke doggedly. 

" I have sold Hirschvogel," said Karl Strehla, in a 
husky, dogged voice. 

He was bitterly ashamed. 

He was filled with bitter shame. 

" Oh, Father, Father ! " cried August convulsively. 
" Oh, Father, Father ! " cried August with a convulsive 
gasp. 
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The train rolled on in its heavy, quiet, slow fashion. 
It had to go quietly and slowly on account of the snow. 

He said softly, " Take care of me, dear Hirsehvogel." 
He said in a soft voice, '^ Take care of me, dear Hirseh- 
vogel.'* 

Hirsehvogel seemed to say to him, ^^ Let us be worthy 
«f our maker." 

And the king said, ^^ You must grow up worthily and 
^n all the laurels at our school of arts." 

" And if, when you are twenty-one, you have done well 
and bravely, then I will give you your ' Niimberg 
stove.' " 

" And if, when you are twenty-one years old, you have 
shown yourself to be good and brave, then I will give you 
your ' Niimberg stove.' " 

You have observed that ly is the most common 
ending of an adverb ; but it is not the only end- 
ing. Examples : Do not talk loud. I am some- 
what tired. 

It is also true that many words ending in ly are 
not adverbs. Example : Abraham Lincoln was a 
man of kindly heart. 

SECTION IV. 

FOB MEMOBIZING. 

Read the poem silently ; study the lessons that 
follow it ; then read the poem aloud ; and finally 
learn it hy heart. 
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THE OLD CLOCK ON THE STAIRS. 

Somewhat back from the village street 
Stands the old-fashioned country-seat. 
Across its antique portico 
Tall poplar-trees their shadows throw ; 
And from its station in the hall 
An ancient timepiece says to all, — 
" Forever — never ! 
Never — forever ! " 

Half-way up the stairs it stands, 
And points and beckons with its hands 
From its case of massive oak. 
Like a monk, who, under his cloak, 
Crosses himself, and sighs, alas I 
With sorrowful voice to all who pass, — 
" Forever — never ! 
Never — forever ! " 

By day its voice is low and light ; 
But in the silent dead of night. 
Distinct as a passing footstep's fall. 
It echoes along the vacant hall, 
Along the ceiling, along the floor. 
And seems to say at each chamber-door, — 
" Forever — never ! 
Never — forever I " 

Through days of sorrow and of mirth. 
Through days of death and days of birth. 
Through every swift vicissitude 
Of changeful time, unchanged it has stood. 
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And as if, like God, it all things saw, 
It calmly repeats those words of awe, — 
" Forever — never I 
Never — forever I " 



There groups of merry children played, 
There youths and maidens dreaming strayed ; 
O precious hours I O golden prime, 
And affluence of love and time I 
Even as a miser counts his gold. 
Those hours the ancient timepiece told, — 
" Forever — never 1 
Never — forever I " 



All are scattered now and fled. 
Some are married, some are dead ; 
And when I ask, with throbs of pain, 
^ Ah, when shall they all meet again ? " 
As in the days long since gone by, 
The ancient timepiece makes reply, — 
" Forever — never ! 
Never — forever ! " 

Never here, forever there. 
Where all parting, pain, and care. 
And death, and time shall disappear, — 
Forever there, but never here ! 
The horologe of Eternity 
Sayeth this incessantly, — 

" Forever — never I 
Never — forever ! " 

Hbkby Wadbwobth Lonqfbllow. 
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Lesson 1. 

In prose, or ordinary writing or speaking, the 
natural order in which words are used to express 
a thought is as follows : subject followed by the 
verb and complement, (if there is a complement,) 
with adjectives, and adverbial modifiers as near as 
possible to the words they modify. 

In poetry this order is often changed for the 
sake of the rhyme or rhythm (musical sound). 

Write, in the natural order, the three statements 
of the first stanza of " The Old Clock on the 
Stairs." 

Tell where the following words and phrases 
would be placed if written in the natural order : 
hy day, in the silent dead of night, through days 
of sorrow and of mirth, unchanged, those hours. 

Lesson 2. 

Divide into syllables, mark for pronunciation, 
and give the meaning of these words : vicissitude, 
affluence^ horologe, incessantly. 

Consult the dictionary and explain the differ- 
ence in meaning between antique and ancient. 

SECTION V. 
£XEBCI8E8 IN COMPOSITION. 

Describe the piece of furniture you like best in 
your own house. Then tell where it stands, when 
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and how it was first brought into your home, and 
why you like it. 

Or, tell any incident in your home life that is 
closely connected with any piece of furniture in 
the home. 

Or, imagine a story about a piece of furniture 
from the time it first belonged to a home. Per- 
haps it has wandered into several homes. It may 
have been sold at auction. 

If you prefer, write the story as if the piece of 
furniture were alive, and tell about some things it 
had seen. 



Write the exercises and learn the supplementary 
lessons on pages 37S-379. 



Write from dictation : — 

** He that ruleth his tongue is better than he that tak- 
eth a city." Thb Bibul 

^^ Mach tongue and much judgment seldom go together." 

Bbnjamdt Fbanklin. 

^^ A tart temper never mellows with age." 

Washikotok Ibvino. 
^^ A sharp tongue is the only edged tool that g^ws keener 
with constant use." Washinoton iBviifo. 

'^ Her voice was soft and low, — an excellent thing in 
woman." William Shakespeare. 

" A perfect woman, nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort, and command. 



William Wobdbwobth. 

" She doeth little kindnesses, 
Which most leave undone or despise : 
For nought that sets one heart at ease 
And giveth happiness or peace, 
Is low-esteemed in her eyes." 

James Russell Lowxu 
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SECTION n. 

STUDY OF BENTEmOBB WITH OOMFOUITD SITBJBOTB. 

Lesson 1. 

Study the sentences about Hip Van Winkle and 
answer the questions that follow them. 

Rip Van Winkle's faithful friend and constant com- 
panion was his dog Wolf. 
The dog and his master were always together. 
The father and husband was of little use at home. 
The husband and wife were always quarreling. 

(subjects^ (verbal 
friend and companion was 

dog and master were 

father and husband was 

husband and wife were 

Each subject contains two nouns joined by and. 
A subject that contains two or more nouns or pro- 
nouns connected by conjunctions is called a com- 
pound subject. 

Point out the two sentences in which the two 
nouns in the compound subject refer to one per- 
son. Are the verbs in these sentences singular or 
plural ? 

In which sentences do the two nouns of the com- 
pound subject refer to two different persons ? Are 
the verbs in these sentences singular or plural ? 

Study the next seven sentences and write in two 
lists the compound subjects and the verbs as they 
are written in the lists on this page. 
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Every hour and every minute of peace was precious to 
Eip Van Winkle. 

Neither he nor his wife was without blame. 

Either he or his dog was always in trouble. 

No home and no school is happy that has a scolding 
man or woman in it. 

Where a sharp tongue rules every boy and girl is to be 
pitied. 

Every such home and school is a forlorn place for man, 
woman or child. 

Each person and each animal feels the unhappy influ- 
ence of such a home. 

Observe that the verb is singular in each sen- 
tence. Each is really a compound sentence of two 
statements. 

Read the sentences aloud as they are written her 
low in full J and tell what was omitted in the first 
writing. 

Every hour of peace was precious to him, and every 
minute of peace was precious to him. 

He was not without blame, and his wife was not with- 
out blame. 

He was always in trouble, or his dog was always in 
trouble. 

No home is happy that has a scolding man or woman 
in it, and no school is happy that has a scolding man or 
woman in it. 

Where a sharp tongue rules every boy is to be pitied ; 
and where a sharp tongue rules every girl is to be pitied. 

Every such home is a forlorn place for man, woman or 
child ; and every such school is a forlorn place for man, 
woman or child. 
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Each person feels the unhappy influence of such a 
home, and each animal feels the unhappy influence of 
such a home. 

When a subject contams two or more sinfirular nouns 
joined by and, the sinfirulax form of the verb is used 
if the nouns both refer to the scune person or thing. 
The plural verb form is used with two or more sin- 
gular nouns Joined by and if the nouns refer to differ- 
ent persons or things, unless one of the nouns is lim- 
ited by each^ every ^ or no. 

When eachf every^ or no is used before noun-subjects 
connected by and^ the singular form of the verb should 
be used. The conjunction really connects two state- 
ments, only one of them having the verb expressed. 

When the subject contains two or more singular 
nouns joined by or^ eUher^or, or neUher^nor, the singu- 
lar form of the verb should be used. 

Lesson 2. 

In the following sentences, observe the various 
ways of showing that one object or act has more 
or less of some quality than another with which it 
is compared. 

Head the sentences aloud in class, omitting the 
words enclosed in brackets. Point out the adjec- 
tives and adverbs changed inform to show a greater 
or less degree of the quality. 

Kip Van Winkle was lazy and Dame Van Winkle was 
cross. 

Bip was lazier than she, and Dame Van Winkle was 
crosser than he. 

Everybody liked him better than [he liked] her. 

The good wives of the city did not like her so well as 
[they liked] him. 
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He was more foolish than she [was foolish], but her 
tongue was keener than his [tongue was keen]. 

He would rather [more willingly] attend to his neigh- 
bor's business than [he would attend] to his own. 

He would rather [more willingly] starve on a penny 
than [he would] work for a pound. 

Comparison is the name given to the change of 
form of an adjective or an adverb to denote differ- 
ent degrees of quality. 

The form used to denote the quality without 
comparison is said to be the positive degree. 

The form used to denote that one object or act 
has more or less of a certain quality than the other 
of the two compared, is said to be the comparative 
degree. 

Point out the adjectives and adverbs used in the 
comparative degree in the sentences given for study 
in this lesson. 

Tell in what two ways the comparative degree 
is formed. 

The form used to denote that one of three or 
more objects or acts compared has the highest or 
lowest degree of the quality, is said to be the su- 
perlative degree. The superlative degree is also 
used to show a very high degree of the quality. 

Study the following sentences. Tell the degree 
of comparison of each descriptive adjective and 
each adverb of manner. Gite the positive, com- 
parativCj and superlative degree of each. 
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'^ The children laugh loud as they troop at his call, 
. And the poor man that knows him laughs loudest of alL" 

Oliyeb Wkndell Holmes. 

** Think more than thou showest, 
Speak less than thou knowest, 
Lend less than thou owest." 

William Shakbspbabb. 

^^ A truer, nobler, trustier heart 
More loving or more loyal never beat 
Within a human breast." 

LoBD Btbon* 

'*' The noblest mind the most contentment has." 

Edmukd Spbnseb. 

^' This is almost always true, 
The more people talk, the less they do.** 

^' Politeness is to do and say 
The kindest thing in the kindest way/' 



SECTION III. 

JUUBK0I8B IN COMPOSITION. 

Write a paragraph describing the woman you 
most admire — her voice, her manner, and her 
character. 



Write the exercises and learn the lessons on 
pages 380-^4. 




DAFFODILS 

CHAPTER XLVIL 

SECTION I. 

FOR SILENT BEADING. 

THE DAFFODILS. 

1 wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o'er vales aud hills. 
When all at once I saw a crowd, — 

A host of golden daffodils 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees. 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the Milky Way, 

They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay ! 

Ten thousand saw I, at a glance. 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 
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The waves beside them danced, but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee ; 

A poet could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company ; 

I gaased — and gazed — but little thought 

What wealth the show to me had brought. 

For oft, when on my couch I lie. 

In vacant or in pensive mood. 
They flash upon that inward eye 

Which is the bliss of solitude ; 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 

WlLUAM WOBDBWOBTH. 

Think of the first two lines until you feel the 
loneliness of " a cloud that floats on high o'er 
vales and hills.'* 

Think how "golden," "fluttering," "dancing," 
" tossing their heads," "jocund " (merry, sportive), 
" as the stars that shine and twinkle in the Milky 
Way," and " outdid the sparkling waves in glee," 
— all help you to feel as the poet did when he 
saw the daffodils. 

Think how " host," " continuous as the stars," 
"never-ending line," and "ten thousand" lead 
you to picture the great number that he saw. 

Think how you catch the gleeful spirit of the 
daffodils all the more because of the first feeling 
of loneliness. 

To look and look for a long time at a beautiful 
scene or picture is to gaze at it. 
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When a person is alone, can he close his eyes 
and seem to be again looking at the same beauti- 
ful picture in the mind, with the "inward eye"? 
Does the mind picture often fill the heart with 
pleasure as real as the pleasure felt in the first 
gazing at the scene with the outward eye ? Is it 
true, then, that gazing and gazing at what is really 
beautiful is laying up a wealth of happiness and 
pleasure for a future time ? What does the poet 
say is " the bliss of solitude " ? 

SECTION n. 

FOB MEMOBIZINa. 

After very thoughtful silent reading, read aloud^ 
and then learn hy heart this poem of WordswortNSj 
which is one of the most beautiful in the English 
language. 

SECTION in. 

FOR BEADING AND DISCUSSION. 

Head thoughtfully, and imagine the picture 
painted in the following poem. Look closely at 
the picture, " The Coming Shower.'^ 

BEFORE THE RAIN. 

We knew it would rain, for all the mom 
A spirit on slender ropes of mist 
Was lowering its golden buckets down 
Into the vapory amethyst 
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Of marshes and swamps and dismal fens — 
Scooping the dew that lay in the flowers, 
Dipping the jewels out of the sea, 
To scatter them over the land in showers. 

We knew it would rain, for the poplars showed 
The whites of their leaves, the amber grain 
Shrunk in the wind — and the lightning now 
Is tangled in tremulous skeins of rain ! 

Thomas Bailbt Aldbioh. 

Observe the descriptions by implied comparison. 
The clouds, the drops of water, the grain, and the 
rain are spoken of by the poet as if they really 
Avere what they looked like to him. What looked 
like the jewels of the sea ? slender ropes of mist ? 
golden buckets ? vapory amethyst ? amber ? 

Read again Longfellow's poem, " Rain in Sum- 
mer. 

SECTION IV. 
FOR DICTATION. 

Write in the spelling class. 

" There 's joy on the mountains ; 
There 's life in the fountains ; 
Small clouds are sailing, 
Blue sky prevailing ; 
The rain is over and gone ! " 

William Wordsworth. 
* See page 165. 
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SECTION V. 

EXEBCISES IN COMPOSITION. 
I. 

Study the picture, " The Coming Shower/' 
Imagine that two boys or two girls were out in 
the field. When they saw the shower coming they 
crept under a tree, and the branches spread an 
umbrella over them. Horses and cows in the 
pasture turned their backs to the storm, put their 
heads to the ground, and huddled close to the 
trunks of the big trees. Write about this and the 
storm that followed. The subject may be " Caught 
in a Summer Shower," or any other title you prefer. 
Was it a gentle shower or a hard storm ? In 
what time of year was it ? At what time of day ? 
Where was the farm? Whose was it? What 
were the names of the boys or the girls? What 
were they doing ? What signs did they see of the 
coming shower ? How did they get ready for it ? 
What did they do while it rained ? Were they 
frightened or did they think it was fun to be out 
in the rain ? 

II. 

Write their conversation after the storm. Use 
no indirect quotations. Have at least two broken 
quotations. Let the conversation show how they 
came out from their shelter after the rain was 
over, what they saw, and what they did. 

Study supplementary lessons on* pages 884-386* 



CHAPTER XLVni. 

SECTION I. 
STUDY OF SENTlOrCES AND 0SES OF WOBDS. 

Read the sentences given helow and study the 
lesson that follows them. 

Before John G. Whittier was twenty-five years of age, 
he had written poems for papers and magazines in Hart- 
ford and Boston. 

When he was thirty-three years old, the poet and his 
devoted sister, Elizabeth, moved to Amesbury, Massachu- 
setts. 

He lived in this pleasant home until he was an old man. 

While he wrote his poems, he often sat where he could 
see the woods and fields. 

After his sister died and his niece married, he went to 
spend his last days at Oak Knoll, in Danvers. 

Longfellow called him "The Hermit of Amesbury," 
because he so seldom went from home. 

Read the clause in the first sentence that tells 
when Whittier had written ; the clause in the 
second sentence that tells toAe^i the poet and his 
sister moved. 

Since each of these clauses adds to the meaning 
of a verb, it is used as an adverb and is called an 
adverbial clause. 

The adverbial clause in the next sentence modi- 
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fies the verb lived and answers the question, How 
long ? Read the clause. 

In the fourth sentence, the principal clause is 
^^ he often sat/' There are two adverbial clauses 
in the sentence. Both add to the meaning of the 
same verb, — one by adding an idea of time, the 
other by adding an idea of place. Read the clauses 
and point out the verbs they modify. 

Read the two adverbial clauses in the fifth sen- 
tence and the adverbial clause in the last sentence, 
and point out the verb to which each gives added 
meaning. 

SECTION II. 

WRITTEN EXI£BCISES. 
I. 

Re'write the sentences at the beginning of this 
chapter^ substituting the following phrases for 
clauses of the same meaning : before his twenty- 
fifth birthday — until old age — in sight of the 
woods and fields — after the death of his sister and 
the marriage of his niece. 

Which do you think are the better sentences, — 
those with phrases, or with clauses ? 

Re-write the sentences given below. In the first 
three, change each adverbial phrase to an adver- 
bial clause. In the last two, change each adver- 
bial clause to an adverbial phrase. Point out the 
word in each sentence to which the adverbial 
phrase or clause relates. 
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Each sentence as you have re-written it is a 
quotation. Tell where it is found. 

We cut the solid whiteness through 

And through the deepest drift made a tunnel. 

And hef ore the early bed-time 

The white drifts piled the window-frame. 

By the second morning 

We looked upon a world unknown. 

But their hearth is brighter burning 
Because we are toiling to-day. 

That I might taste of it, the blackberry cone 
Purpled over hedge and stone. 

n. 
Write the compound sentences made hy combinr 
ing each group of simple sentences given below. 
Use the conjunction suggested. 

Young Whittier read few books, 
but He read much in the Bible, Pilgrim's Progress, 
and Burns's Poems. 

aa He was a patriot, 

weu „ ^ . 

as He was a poet. 

He was a Quaker. 
He had the spirit of a soldier, 
and Xhe cry of the slave roused the sleeping spirit 

either ^^® Quaker must overcome the soldier, 
or The soldier must knock the Quaker down. 
For a time the Quaker slept. 



but 
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In 1831 he joined hands with William Lloyd 
Grarrison, the great anti-slavery leader. 

From that time until the end of the war he 
wrote to arouse the people to action. 

The conjunctions most commonly used to con- 
nect the independent statements of a compound 
sentence are and^ hut, as well asj and the pairs 
of words either — or, neither — nor^ and both — 
and. These conjunctions are never used to con- 
nect a subordinate with a principal clause. 

Which conjunction is used to connect clauses of 
opposite, or contrasted, meaning ? 

in. 

Write from memory the following lines from 
Whittier^s poem, " The Eternal Goodness^ They 
might he called Whittier's Creed. 

'^ To one fixed trust my spirit clings ; 
I know that God is good I 



I know not where His islands lift 

Their fronded palms in air ; 
I only know I cannot drift 

Beyond His love and care." 

SECTION III. 

FOR BEOITATION. 

Recall and recite the poem Whittier wrote of 
^jongfellow} 

1 See page 113. 
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With the exception of the lines in which he 
refers to Longfellow's home as an historic man- 
sion in the city, the entire poem might have been 
written of Whittier himself. 

SECTION IV. 
ooMPosmoN. 

Complete your biography of Whittier.^ 
You have written of his parents, childhood and 
early home. Add to this first part, paragraphs 
about (1) his favorite books ; (2) his education and 
intimate friends ; (3) his manhood's work ; and (4) 
his last days. Close with a very short paragraph 
telling about the character of the man. 



Study the supplementary lessons on pages 386 
to 388. 

^ For the beginning, see page 306. As many successive days as 
necessary may be given to finishing this biography, which should 
not give unimportant details. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

SECTION I. 
FOB BEADINQ AND WBITINQ. 

The following letter has been engrossed, framed, 
and hung up in one of the University Halls at 
Oxford, as a specimen of the purest English and 
most elegant diction extant. 

Write the letter frora dictation. Make no mis- 
take. 

Dear Madam, — 

I have been shown in the files of the War 
Department a statement of the Adjutant General of Mas- 
sachusetts, that you were the mother of five sons who have 
died gloriously on the battlefield. I feel how weak and 
fruitless must be any word of mine which should attempt 
to beguile you from grief of a loss so overwhelming. 

But I cannot refrain from tendering to you the conso- 
lation that may be found in the thanks of the Republic 
they died to save. I pray that your Heavenly Father 
may assuage the anguish of your bereavement, and leave 
you only the cherished memory of the loved and lost, and 
the solemn pride that must be yours, to have laid so costly 
a sacrifice upon the altar of freedom. 

Very respectfully yours, 

Abraham Lincoln. 
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SECTION II. 

WBITTSN EXEBOISE. 

Write ten sentences^ each telling of an American 
patriot or patriotic deed. 

Do not use the same verb form in any two 
sentences. 

SECTION III. 
FOB BEdTATION. 

WANTED. 

God give us men ! A time like this demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and ready hands ; 

Men whom the lust of o£Giee does not kill ; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy ; 
Men who possess opinions and a will ; 

Men who have honor — men who will not lie ; 
Men who can stand before a demagogue 

And damn his treacherous flatteries without winking I 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 

In public duty, and in private thinking. 

J. G. Hoijjan>. 
SONQ. 

Be sure that you can recite as well as sing the 
words of our national hymn. 

AMERICA. 

My country, 't is of thee. 
Sweet land of liberty. 
Of thee I sing ; 
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Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the pilgrims* pride, 
From every mountain-side 
Let freedom ring. 

My native country, thee. 
Land of the noble free, — 

Thy name I love ; 
I love thy rocks and rills. 
Thy woods and templed hills ; 
My heart with rapture thrills 

Like that above. 

Let music swell the breeze. 
And ring from all the trees, 

Sweet freedom's song ; 
Let mortal tongues awake, 
Let all that breathe partake. 
Let rocks their silence break, — 

The sound prolong. 

Our fathers' God, to Thee, 
Author of liberty. 

To Thee I sing; 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom's holy light ; 
Protect us by thy might. 

Great God our King. 

Samuel Fbancis Smith. 



SUPPLEMENTARY LESSONS FOR PART IL 

These lessons are planned to give additional 
practice in the application of rules and definitions 
studied in Part IL Their purpose is to make cor- 
rect usage both intelligent and habitual. 

SECTION I. 
(For use as Lesson 3, Section II., Chapter XXIX.) 

AQBEEMIINT OF SUBJSCT AND VEBB IN NUMBSB. 

Complete the sentences given below in which only 
the verb is given. 

If the verb is in the singular form, it should be 
used to assert something of one person or thing, 
and the subject should be written in the singular 
form ; if the verb is written in the plural form, it 
shows that the subject should be plural and writ- 
ten in the plural form. 

Remember that the letter s is the ending of the pre- 
sent singular form of the verb (except with the subject 
/ or you), and the ending of the plural form of the 
word that names, 

sits . was . 

lie . were . 

sit . am . 

sets . is . 
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SECTION n. 

(To FOLLOW Chapter XXX.) 

Lesson I. 

BTUDT OF T^B FABTS OF A SENTENCE. 

You have learned that hasy have, hady shally and 

mil are often used with other verbs to assert, or 

make a statement. 

A group of words, or a phraae, used like a verb of one 
word, is called a verb-phra49e. 

Point out the subject^ the predicate^ and the 
verb-phrase of the predicate in each of the sen- 
tences given below. 

The sun has set. 
^ The moon has risen. 

The hoys have milked the cows. 

John Gray had been to the pasture for them. 

The girls have washed the dishes. 

Mary Brown had prepared an early supper. 

The children will go to the husking-bee with their 
parents. 

Mr. Whittier will go with them. 

He will return to the village of Haverhill to-morrow. 

Corn will be husked before nine o'clock. 

The buskers will play games. 

Lesson 2. 
study of nouns. 
Study the sentences in Lesson 1. 
The name girl belongs to all girls in common ; 
the name Mary belongs to an individual girl. The 
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name hoy belongs to all boys in common ; the 
name John belongs to an individual boy. The 
name village is applied to all villages in common ; 
the name Haverhill is given to a particular vil- 
lage. 

A noun that names any one of the same kind or 
class is called a common noun. 

A noun that names an individual person, place, 
or thing is called a proper noun. 

Complete the sentences given below. 

The subject of each is a proper noun. Com- 
plete with a common noun, — a noun that names 
any one of the class to which the person named by 
the subject belongs. 

Jules Breton is a French . 



Wordsworth was an English 

Pippa was a happy . 

Sir Galahad was a pure 



Washington was a brave , 

In the following incomplete sentences, only the 
predicate is given, and every noun is a common 
noun. 

Complete each sentence with a subject that is a 
proper noun. 

is our teacher. 

is the holiday I like best. 

is called the first lady in the land. 

is the largest city in the world. 

was a true patriot. 

— is the shortest month of the year. 
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is the longest river in this country. 

is the largest state. 

Lesson 3. 

STUDY OF irOUNB {continued). 

Write ten proper nouns : the names of Jive 
artists J copies of whose pictures are in this hook ; 
the names of Jive poets whose poems are in this 
hook. 
A proper noun should begrin with a capitctl letter. 

Write the name of a picture painted hy each 
artist ; and the name, or title, of a poem written 
hy each poet. 

Remember that the first word and every important 
word in a title should begin with a capital letter. 

A common noun is a noun used to name any one of a 
kind or class. 

A proper noun is a noun used to name an individual. 
The name does not belong to others of its claas. 

SECTION III. 

(To FOLLOW Chapter XXXI.) 

COBBBOT ITSE OF CEBTAIN lilMITING ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives that limit the meaning of nouns or 
pronouns without describing, are called limiting 
adjectives. 

Complete these sentences orally : 

Every birch has . 

All birches have . 
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Many elms are . 

Each oak is . 



Each maple has . 

Of the four limiting adjectives used, which two 
add to the meaning of singular nouns ? 

When the meaning of a noun-subject is modified by 
the adjective each or every ^ the verb in the statement 
must be in the singular form. 

Give six sentences telling about things that are 
made from trees. In every sentence use the word 
each or every to modify the meaning of the sub- 
ject. 

Make sentences about things in the roomy using 
the adjectives this, that, these, and those. 

Remember that this and these point out an object or 
objects near the speaker ; that and those point out an 
object or objects farther away. 

Give sentences using a and an correctly. Tell 
how you know which should be used.^ 

SECTION IV. 

(To FOLLOW Chapter XXXIII.) 

Lesson 1. 

cobbect use op preposition's. 

Into implies action or motion from outside to inside. 
In implies rest or action within a given space. 

To implies motion toward some person, place, or 
thing. At implies rest. 

Between is used to place something with reference to 
two other objects. Among places an object with re- 
ference to more than two. 

^ See Book I., page 64. 
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Write and read the following sentences, filling 
each blank with the preposition in, into, to, at, 
between, or among. Grive the reason for each 
choice. 

My father said I must go my room and remain 

home to-day. 

which room your house is the fireplace ? 

which room your house shall I carry the 

books ? 

which room shall I leave them ? 

Have the men moved the new furnace your 

house ? 

which part of the cellar did they leave it? 

I go school every morning. 

I shall be school all day. 

I promise you that I will be your home at six 

o'clock. 

I threw a ball the tennis court. 

It still lies the court two stones. 

My rubber ball has lain the water all day the 

weeds. 

Will you put my hat the box for me ? 

At church, I sat the corner of the seat. 

I always sit the grown people, my father and 

my mother. 

Were you church yesterday ? , 

Who planted that row of trees the house and the 

street? 

There are several poplars the elms. 
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Lesson 2. 
studt of fbbfositionaii fhra.ses. 

Copy the prepositional phrases in the columns. 
Point out the preposition in each, and the noun or 
pronoun that is the principal term of the phrase. 

After each phrase, write one word thai has the 
same meaning. 

with care without happiness 

with joy at all times 

with ease without delay 

of sweet smell toward home 

without number toward the east 

at (or in) all places toward the inside 

in such a way of great size 

of wood at (or in) any place 

sick for home of gold 

Lesson 3 (Oral). 
sentence-making, changing wobds to phrases. 

Use in sentences the single words you wrote 
after the phrases in Lesson 3. Tell of each whether 
you have used it as an adjective or an adverb. 

Repeat the same sentences, substituting for the 
adjective or adverb the phrase that has the same 
meaning. 

A group of words used like a single word is 
called a phrase if it does not make a statement. 
The phrase introduced by a preposition is called a 
prepositional phrase. 
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If the phrase is used as an adjective, it is called 
an adjective phrase ; if it is used as an adverb, it is 
called an adverbial phrase. 

Lesson 4. 
cx>bheot usb of "to/' "two," and "too." 

You have used in sentences the preposition <o, 
the adjective twOj and the adverb too. Observe 
the difference in spelling. 

Copy from this hooky your reader , or any other 
hooky six sentenceSy — two containing each of these 
three words. 

In clasSy write the next sentence on the hoardy 
filling each hlank with the correct one of the three 
words : — 

of the lessons given us to-day were easy. 

We could learn them easily. We did not need 

study. 

Each pupil may make up a sentence containing 
the three words, and dictate the sentence to the 
class. 

SECTION V. 

(To FOLLOW Chapter XXXV.) 

COBBECT USE OF VEBBS. 

teizch teaches taught has^ have^ or had taught 

learn learns learned has^ have^ or had learned 

These words are all verbs because they are all 
used in sentences to assert learning or teaching 
about the subject of the thought. 
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You have learned that the forms of verbs are 
changed to show the time of the action, and to show 
whether the subject is singular or plural. 

In using these words in sentences, remember 
that one person may teach another by helping him 
to learn, but that each must learn for himself. 
Others teach and we learn. The teacher gives, 
and the learner gets. 

Fill the following blanks correctly: — 

Squanto S+^^^f n the colonists how to plant corn. 

He also SJ!^^^f\ them how to cultivate, grind, and 
cook it. 

Then every mother S/*"iff\ her children to . 

Now, our mothers (^I^\ "s to . 

I 1 f fl.T*Tl I 

Each mother should ^f^ogiX her children to . 

Each child should Sij^ocj^N to . 

The Pilgrim Fathers SauTt^ *^®^^ ^^^ ^ • 

All Pilgrim children were >. ^.J to . 

Before they were twelve years old, their parents ha^^3 
rt^^^Tt^^ them to , and they had to do it well — - 

We learn from others ; others may >, < us. 

•^ (^learn^ 

We may >i ^^ < others ; others may learn from as. 
•^ (learn) "^ 
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Our mother has fc™®^^^ us to . 

Oup parents have ^^^^^^ us to . 



SECTION VI. 

(To FOLLOW Chapter XXXVII.) 

STUDY OF TKB USBB OF WOBD8 IN A 8B17TBNOS. 

The sentences given below for study express 
thoughts taken from the story, " The Oak of Geis- 
mar." 

In each senteYice, the verb or verb-phrase of the 
predicate requires a noun • or pronoun to complete 
its meaning. 

Remember how to find the object of an incom- 
plete verb that expresses action. 

Copy the sentences. Separate the subject and 
predicate of each by a vertical line. Draw one 
line under the subject^ and two lines under the 
object of each verb and verb-phrase. 

A blazing fire sent tongues of flame into the sky. 

Thor claimed their dearest gift. 

The children were watching the red mines in the fire. 

Hunrad laid his hand on Asulf 's shoulder. 

The hay feared nothing. 

The old man lifted the black hammer of stone. 

He summoned all the strength of his withered arms. 

Winfrid's heavy staff thrust the hammer to one side. 

" This Blood-tree shall darken your land no more." 

" I mill destroy it." 
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A whirling wind gripped the oak from its foundation. 
A young fir-tree pointed a green spire toward the 
stars. 

They took the tree from its place. 

They set it in the midst of a great hall. 

They kindled lights among its branches. 

Then Winfrid told the story of Bethlehem. 

The cross of Christ had broken the hammer of Thor. 



SECTION VII. 

(To FOLLOW Chapter XXXVIII.) 

CORRECT USE OF OBJECT-FORMS OF FERSOlTAIi FRO- 

TSSGUISB, 

Lesson 1. 

Write sentences containing these phrases : from 
me ; to her ; near it ; beside him ; by you ; for 
them ; among us. 

Copy from this booky your reader y or any other 
book, sentences containing personal pronouns after 
other prepositions than those given in the first 
paragraph of this lesson. 

The object-forms of personal pronouns are xised 
after prepositions and as objects of incomplete verbs 
asserting action. 

Of the seven object-forms of personal pronouns, me* 
U89 him^ her^ it^ and them, only it and you are used both 
as subject and object. 

The subject-forms, J, we^ he, she, and they should 
never be used after prepositions or as objects of in- 
complete verbs. 
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Lesson 2. 

It is a common error to use a subject-form for an 
object-form when another word, phrase, or state- 
ment is added to the pronoun. 

In the following sentences^ use in each case the 
correct one of the two words given in parentheses^ 
and tell why the other would he incorrect. 

MsLTj is a good friend to my brother and > ^\ He 

sits between >, < and > ^\ 
(jier) (jne). 

Miss Brown is > .< our neighbor's home to-day. She 

visits (^'^^y) and ("®)- 
"^'^'^ (them) ^"^ (we). 

>TT \ and W X drove the horses >• 1: n the barn. 
(Her) (me) (into) 

Father helped ^^^ and (-^^ cUa.b ^^^ the hay- 
rack. 

CU V ^^^ forgot our books and the boys forgot theirs. 
Miss Grray sent ^lu^"^ and Y^V home to get them. 

>mi ® < aiid }V hurried as fast as we could, 
(ihey) (us) 

>j-r Y boys walk home every night. 

Please give new pens to S^^^^ and ^Ju^i' 

May S 1 \ and > ^ x write on the board ? 
^ (she) (me) 

Father and mother are away. We have letters from 

(^™) and (^®^')- 
(he) *°'*(she). 
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>tt\"^ and Sf < both wrote yesterday to my sister 

^^^(me). 

Lesson 8. 

Copy from this book Jive sentences containing 
the pronoun them. Read the sentences in clasSy 
and name the noun for which the pronoun them is 
used in each sentence. Tell whether the pronoun 
is used as the object of a verb or after a preposi- 
tion. 

Observe that them is always a plural pronoun, 
— that it always takes the place of the noun to 
which it refers, and is never used with the noun. 
When the noun is expressed, the adjectives this, 
that, these, and those should be used to point out 
the object or objects. 

Read the incomplete sentences, filling each blank 
with the adjective this, that, these or those, or the 
pronoun them. 

children in class are reading while 

children in class are writing. I will help . 

examples in our lesson to-day are not as difficult 

as examples we had yesterday. Father explained 

to my brother and me. 

I like kind of apples better than kind. Hav^ 

you tasted ? 

You may choose two kinds of candies. Will you hav^ 
kinds or kinds ? Take now. 
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SECTION VIII. 

(To FOLLOW Chapter XL.) 

GOBBBCT USB OF SUBJXCT-FOBMS OF FEB80NAL FBO- 

NOUNS. 

Lesson 1. 

After reading about the family circle that Wkit- 
tier describes in " Snoiobound" — the stories they 
tell and what they did, — comjdete the unfinished 
sentences. In class read the sentences aloud. 



Can you not see the father ? It was he who 
And the mother 1 It was she who 



There, too, were the sisters 1 It was they who 

Did you ever know such a schoolmaster? It was he 

who . 

Would you not like an aunt like that ? It was she who 

The uncle was rich in fields of lore and books. It was 
he who . 



Are you the boy that ? I am he. 

Are you the girl that ? I am she. 

Was it Abraham Lincoln that ? It 

was he. 

Is it that is now President of the United States ? 

It is he. 

Is it your mother that is now ? It is 

she. 
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Can it be your friend that has just ? 

It may be she. 

Might it have been your brother that I saw ? 

It might have been he. 

Make a list of the pronouns used in this lesson 
to complete the meaning of the verbs am, is, was, 
were, and the verb-phrases with be and been. 

Observe that these verbs only assert. They do 
not tell what is asserted. The noun or pronoun 
that completes the meaning of any form of the 
verb to be tells what is asserted of the subject. 
Since it completes the verb and refers to the sub- 
ject, it is called the subject-complement. 

To complete the meaning of the verbs «»», i«, was^ 
weref and the verb-phrases with be and been, use the 
subject-forms, and never the object-forms, of the per- 
sonal pronouns. 

Lesson 2. 

Write questions to be answered by the sentences 
given below. In class, read aloud the questions 
and the answers. 

It is she. 
I am he. 
It is we. 
It is I. 
It is they. 
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SECTION IX. 

(To FOLLOW Chapter XLI.) 

Lesson 1. 

STUDY AND USB OF IiIMITINO ADJB0TIVB8.1 

The adjectives somey any^ and all add an idea of 
indefinite quantity or number ; 7nuch adds an idea 
of indefinite quantity ; few^ vianyy several, any, 
and eachy add an idea of indefinite number. 

Each and every refer to all of an indefinite number 
taken separately. Since these words show that the 
objects are taken separately, or one by one, they should 
never be used with a plural noun. And all verbs and 
pronouns that refer to the singrular noun limited by 
each or every should be in the singrular form. 

Write sentences heginning with the following 
words. Write noim-siibjects ; and use a j^^Tsonal 
pronoun in each sentence to avoid repeating the 
subject. 

Much . Many 



All . Several 

Some . Every — 

Few or A few . Each — 



Lesson 2. 

TiTMTTINQ ADJECTIVES (continued). 

The adjectives this^ thatf either^ and neither axe used 
to point out one object ; and, therefore, they should 
never be used with plmral nouns. 

Either and neither are used to point out one of two 
objects ; they should never be used to point out one 
of more than two objects. 

The adjectives these and those should be used with 
plural nouns. 

1 See Fart L, page 169. « See Part I., pagea \\%, \\^ A^- 
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All verbs and pronouns that refer to a singular noun 
limited by the adjective either ^ neither^ this 9 or that 
must be in the singular ; and a verb or a pronoun that 
refers to a plural noun limited by the adjective these 
or those must be in the plural form. 

Write the following sentences correctly. Use 

the correct word or groups of words in parentheses, 

and tell why the word or group not used would he 

incorrect. 

I have five sisters and ; . t ix^ n • i \ can 

(not one of the five girls) 

throw a ball. 

I have three brothers and > r i.u xi. n can 

(any one of the three) 

beat you playing ball. 

Neither boy ;, \ learned >,, \ ^ lesson. 
^ (have) (their) 

I >T i|x be glad to have either John or his brother 

(^kef (Ssf ^^^ (S "^y '"''"'"• 

I will >i < both John and his brother >, . ^^ 
(learn) (fiis) 

lessons. 

Each boy may learn > ^ ^ poem of Longfellow's 

(he) (like) ^ 
(they) (likes) ^^^^• 

He has learned \ <, , ^ poem of Whittier's yet. 

/Ti ^ \ books ;^\ mine. Will you please >, .^ \ 
(ihem) (are) -^ ^ (bring) 

them to me ? 



(These) books ^J'^j^^^S), to 
(Them) (belongs) 



you. Please ij*^*\ them 



(bring) 



home and leave them ; .< home, 
(at) 
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Lesson 3. 

UMITIirO ADJECTIVES (oontinaed). 

An adjective may show order in a series or it 
may tell the exact number of the persons or things 
named. In each sentence given for study in this 
lesson, a word is used as an adjective and an ad- 
verb, or as an adjective and a noun. 

Point out and exj^lain each use of the words used 
twice in the sentences. 

The first boy to learn his lesson may go home first. 
The pupils in the third row may go, but one third of 
those in the fourth row may remain. 

The men ^ere marching by twos when two men fell. 
Four and five make nine, so I have nine marbles. 

Lesson 4. 



FROFBR nouns AND PROPER ADJECTIVES. 

Opposite each proper noun below is the proper 
adjective derived from that noun. 

Write the words from dictation and viark the 
vowel sounds in the accented syllables. 



Europe 


European 


Scotland 


Scotch 


England 


English 


France 


French 


Germany 


German 


Kussia 


Kussian 


Austria 


Austrian 


Switzerland 


Swiss 


Italy 


Italian 


Spain 


Spanish 


China 


Chinese 


Japan 


Japanese 
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Greece Grecian Norway Norwegian 

Sweden Swedish Turkey Turkish 

Asia Asiatic Africa African 

America American Cuba Cuban 

Lesson 5. 

TXOUlSrB AND DE8CBIFTIVE ADJECTIVE8. 

The words in the first column are nouns that 
name solids or faces. Opposite each is the adjec- 
tive that means exactly like the solid or face from 
which it gets its name. It is necessary to use these 
adjectives in describing the shapes of objects. 

Write sentences containing the adjectives. Draw 
figures to represent the nouns. 



square 


square 


circle 


circular 


triangle 


triangular 


oblong 


oblong 


rectangle 


rectangular 


sphere 


spherical 


cylinder 


cylindrical 


cone 


conical 


cube 


cubical 



Lesson 6. 

study of meaning and uses of advebbs. 

The adverbs in this lesson are all found in the 
story given in the first section of Chapter XU. 

Find the adverbs in the story and point out the 
verb^ adjective, or adverb to which each gives added 
meaning. Tell what question each adverb answers* 
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aU 


very 


stiU 


hard 


already 


homeward 


almost 


once 


greatly 


always 



Point out three words used here as adverbs 
which are often used as adjectives. A word is an 
adjective or an adverb according to its meaning 
and use. 

When the word tUl means the whole amount, qttantUy 
or number of anything, it is used to add to the mean- 
ing of a noun and is an adjective. When it means en^ 
Ureipf wholly f or eompletelpf it adds to the meaning of 
an adjective or an adverb and is an adverb. 

StiUf meaning quiet, or silent, is used as an adjective; 
meaning yet or until this time it is used as an adverb 
of time. 

SECTION X. 

(To FOLLOW Chapter XLII.) 

ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS AS SUBJECTS. 

In each sentence given below for study, is a 
word used as an adjective, and also used to take the 
place of the noun which it limits in meaning. A 
word used as an adjective and a pronoun is called 
an adjective pronoun. 

Point out the verb in each sentence and tell 
whether it is singular or j^l^^raly and why. 

Each in his own place is best. (Each person.) 
Either is an agreeable guest ; both are charming ; neither 
is tiresome. (Either person, both persons, neither person. 
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Many like to give advice, but few like to take it. 
(Many persons, few persons.) 

Fewer serve than offer their services. (Fewer persons.) 
Many do less than they plan. (Many persons, less 
work.) 

None is too old to learn. (No person.) 
One has many luxuries, another has none. (One per- 
son, another person, no luxury.) 
" Listen when another speaks." 
" Do not speak when others are speaking." 
Some sing at their work while others whine about it. 
One's loss may be another's gain. (One person's, an- 
other person's.) 

Write eight sentences^ using as subjects the ad- 
jective pronouns each, all, both, none, either, 
neither, many, and few. 

Observe that four of these subjects require a 
singular verb and four require a plural verb. 

SECTION XI. 
(To FOLLOW Chapter XLIV.) 

Lesson 1. 
8entenob makino. 
Complete the following sentences. 
In every sentence use the conjunctive pronoun 
as the subject of the adjective clause. Be careful 
to use the correct verb form. 
the woman that . 



The woman that 



the men, who 
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The men, who . 

That tree which . 



those trees, which • 



From some reading lesson in this hook copy two 
sentences ; one containing on adjective clause with 
the subject who ; and one containing an adjective 
clause with the subject which. Tell whether the 
verb in each adjective clause is singular or plural, 
and why. 

Lesson 2. 
chanoino comfijdx to 8imflb sbntenob, 

He-write the sentences in the first lesson in Sec- 
tion II. of Chapter XLIV. Change the form of 
each sentence without changing the thought, by 
making the clauses into phrases. 

Example: The Flemings are the people of 
Flanders, a province of Belgium. 

Read your sentences aloud in class, and read 
aloud the sentences as printed in the chapter. Tell 
which you like better, the complex or the simple 
sentences. 

Lesson 3. 
cobbect use of conjunctive pronoun "what." 

The word what is sometimes used as a kind of 
double relative meaning that which. It should 
i:jever be used to refer to a noun that is expressed. 
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Study the use of the clauses introduced by what 

What a person truly learns can never be lost. 

A good reader remembers what he reads. 

An honest man is what he seems. 

Observe that the clause what a person truly 
learns is the subject of the sentence ; can never he 
lost is the predicate. In the second sentence, the 
clause what he reads completes the meaning of the 
word remembers. In the third sentence the 
clause what he seems completes the meaning of 
the verb is. 

A clause introduced by what may he used like 
a noun as the subject or the complement of a 
verb. 

The pronoun what should never be used to intro- 
duce an adjective clause. The antecedent of what is 
never expressed. 

Write the following sentences correctly^ using 
one word of each pair given. Tell why the other 
would he incorrect. Fill other hlanks properly. 

Where is the book ^^^^^. I lost ? 

Have you seen the picture > i^A Rosa Bonheur 
painted ? 

An idle person is apt to repeat > , ^ .< he hears. 

She is one of the best women > v^xn I know. 
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She is all > 1 A she seems to be. 

Can you recite the poem > , A you learned last term ? 

Please sing the song ^* j^*/) you ^^|^ yesterday. 

is a fine singer /'^u^A sings in our church. 

is a beautiful song >_.J^^< I have heard 



sing. 



(what) 



SECTION XII. 
(To FOLLOW Chapter XLV.) 

Lesson 1. 
adjectivx8 and advxbb8. 

The words in the first column in this lesson are 
used as adjectives, and those in the second column 
are the adverb forms of the same words. 

Write the words of both columns from the dicta- 
tion of the adjectives. 

Use the adverbs in oral sentences. 



dreary 

real 

hungry 


drearily 

very 

hungrily 


saucy 

airy 

some 


saucily 

airily 

somewhat 


good 
quiet 

gay 


well 

quietly 

gaily 
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Look at the adverbs that end in ilyj and the 
ending of the adjective forms of the same words. 

Adjectives ending in y after a consonant cure changed 
to adverb forms by changing ytoi before the ending 
ly. 

Observe however that the spelling of gaily does 

not come under this rule. 



Lesson 2. 

USB OF ADJECrrV^S AS SUBJECT-COMFIilDMENT. 

Complete the following sentences in which only 
the verbs are given. Supply each subject and 
complete each verb with an adjective. 

Which of these sentences must have a plural 
subject? Why? Which must have a singular 
subject? Why? 



• was 

• became — 
. felt 

■ have been 

■ looks 

• look 

seem 

seems 

shall be — 

■ will be — 



Observe that an adjective and not an adverb is 
used to complete the meaning of each verb, be- 
cause the word that completes refers to the subject, 
which is always a noun or a pronoun. If the 
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needed word had been added to the verb to tell 
how an action was performed, an adverb would 
have been used. The verbs in these sentences are 
incomplete, and they do not assert action. 

An adjective and not an adverb should be used to 
complete the meaning of an incomplete verb when the 
complement refers to the subject. 

Lesson 8. 

OOBBECT USB OF ADJECTIVES AND ADVERBS. 

Write the following senteiiceSy filling each blank 
space with the correct one of the two words given. 
Read the correct sentences in class ; tell whether 
you chose the adjective or the adverb, and why. 

You have done your work <^^^^^ and ^J^IeWy). 

Why do you look so ^^ . to^iay? 

Did you not sleep S^^i\ last night? 

Do not speak so SJ^JK 

Our baby looks very ^^^ . .?/ ^ to-day, but she is 

(«•""«>, ..fretful, 
(somewhat) 

I usually learn my lessons > w\ but to-day's les- 
sons were ^J^*J®^^ difficult. Yesterday they were^^^'^ 
easy. 
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You were gone ^^^<. hours. That is V^^^. long a 

time to spend going so short a distance. 

Are you ^^^^^ weU? I am ^^^^\> . I thank you. 
•^ (quite) (nicely,) ^ 

The sick man is feeling Si^^aj >. Is he tired ? Yes, 

(some), 
(somewhat). 

How are you feeling ? /w^ji^ I thank you. 

The walls of this room look ^^^"7? S^??\ 

(real) (baaly). 

Meal should always be used as an adjective. It 
should never be used instead of the adverb quite^ 
somewhatf rather^ or very to add to the meaning of an 
adjective. 

Observe that well, meaning not ill, is an adjec- 
tive. Never use the adverb nicely to refer to 
your health or feelings. 

Lesson 4. 
comfiiemsnts of v£bbs. 

In the sentences given below for study, the in- 
complete verbs are written in italics. None of 
them asserts action. Each is completed by an 
adjective or a noun that tells what is asserted of 
the subject. 

Point out the complement of each italicized verb 
and tell whether it is an adjective or a noun, and 
fiame the subject to which it refers. 

The beautiful stove seemed a living creature. 

To the children, it looked human. 
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August felt certain that he should make such beautiful 
things sometime. 

He seemed a dreamer of dreams, but he became a great 
man. 

Many an artist seems idle when he is really shaping 
beautiful thoughts. 

Study the forms of the incomplete verbs to seem, 
to become, to look, to feel, and to be. 

seem seems seemed 

become becomes became 

look looks looked 

feel feels felt 

am is was were 

has, have, or bad seemed shall or will seem 

has, have, or had become shall or will become 

has, have, or had looked shall or will look 

has, have, or had felt shall or will feel 

has, have, or had been shall or will be 

Write ten sentences each containing some verb- 
form given above. Complete each verb by an ad- 
jectivcj noun or pronoun. Tell why it would be 
incorrect to complete them with an adverb or the 
object-form of a pronoun. 

The complement of a verb is the word that completes 
its meaning. 

An object-complement is a noun or pronoun used to 
complete the meaning of an incomplete verb asserting 
action, by naming the receiver of the action. 

A subject-complement is a noun, pronoun, or adjec- 
tive used to complete the meaning of an incomplete 
verb that does not assert action. The subject-comple- 
ment always tells what is asserted of the subject. 
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Lesson 5. 

STUa^Y OF FBONOUNS. 

Write in a complete sentence the answer to each 
question in this lesson. 

Tell what word used to ask the question takes 
the place of a noun that answers the question. 

Who was the principal person in the story, " The Niim- 
berg Stove"? 

About whom is the story told ? 

What was called " Hirschvogel " ? 

To whom did it belong? 

For whom was it made ? 

After whom was it named ? 

Who was faithful to Hirschvogel ? 

Whose dog was Patrasche ? 

Which of his masters did he prefer? 

Whom did Whittier describe in " Snow-Bound " ? 

A word used to ask a question and to take the 
place of the noun that answers the question is an 
interrogative pronoun. Who, whose, whom, lohich, 
and what are used in this lesson as interrogative 
pronouns. 

To find whether an interrogative pronoun is 
used as a subject, an object, or a possessive, sub- 
stitute in its place the noun that answers the ques- 
tion. The interrogative pronoun has the same 
use as the noun substituted. 

Point out the use of each interrogative pronoun 
in the questions given in this lesson. 

Who is a subject-form. Subject-forms are used 
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as subjects of sentences and as subject-comple- 
ments. 

Whom is an object form. Object forms are used 
as object-complements, and with prepositions to 
form phrases. 

Lesson 6. 
cobbect use of intebbooative pbonoun8. 

Fill each blank sjyace in the following sentences 
with the correct one of the two interrogative i^ro- 
nouns given, and tell why the word not used would 
be incorrect. 

(Whom) ^^ y^" ^^^** ^ ^®®^ 

(Whom)^^y^"^^"^^^^- 

^wTv.^ \ have you invited? 
(Whom) -^ 

(Whom)^^^y^"°^^^*- 

Complete and read the following questions: 

Whom did Lowell ? 

With whom does ? 

At whom were ? 

By whom do ? 

For whom are you ? 

To whom did -^^ ? 
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SECTION xin. 

(To FOLLOW Chapter XL VI.) 

Lesson 1. 

cobbect use of verb forms. 

Write the sentences given heloWy using the correct 
one of each pair of words given and filling other 
blanks. 

Neither John nor Mary >^ ^K excused from the class. 
( were^ 

Each boy and girl )^ "^ n invited to attend the picture 
( are ) 

exhibit. ' 

Every boy and girl (enj^yg) a good story. 

Every man and woman > ,^v friends. 

Everybody and everything > '^v a part of the universe. 

Nobody and nothing \ ^ ^ entirely independent. 

Either the or the y^ ^ my favorite flower. 

Neither the nor the /!!^o•«o^ ^^ /uA^ 

(^remams^ {ih^j 

northern home during the winter. 

Neither the nor the gj^P^^ ^^gj^^ leaves 

in the winter. 

What rule have you learned for the use of the 
comma that tells you whether or not to use this 
mark between two noun subjects connected by orf 
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According to the rule, in which of the following 
sentences should a comma be used ? 

Rip Van Winkle was the idler or shiftless num of the 
neighborhood. 

Rip or Wolf was always in trouble. 

Grim five oral sentences in which the two nouns 
of the cornpound subject are connected by the word 
and, with the first noun modfied by each, every or 
no. 

Give five sentences in tohich the noun subjects 
are connected by or or nor, and the first noun ^>re- 
ceded by either or neither. 

Lesson 2. 
ibreoulab fobms of comfahison. 

Many adjectives and adverbs are compared 
irregularly. The columns of words in this spell- 
ing lesson are the three degrees of comparison of 
a few common adjectives and adverbs. 

Write the three forms of each word from the 
dictation of the jwsitive degree. 



good 
bad 


better 
worse 


best 
worst 


ill 
little 


worse 
less 


worst 
least 


much 


more 


most 


many 

few 

well 


more 
fewer 
better 


most 

fewest 

best 


badly 


worse 


worst 
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little 


less 


least 


much 


more 
Lesson 3. 


most 



COBBECT USE OF FORMS OF COMFABISON. 

Few, fewer ^ and fewest cure adjectives that refer to 
number. JLittle^ less and least refer to quantity. 

Most should never be used to mean nearly. Almost 
is never used except as an adverb meaning nearly. 

Far has two forms of the comparative said the su- 
perlative according to the meaning. Farther and 
farthest are used to express distance of space or time ; 
further bii& furthest are used of advancement and pro- 
gress. 

Remember that the comparative degree is used when 
two objects are compared, and the superlative degree 
when three or more objects cure compcured. 

Read the following sentences^ using the correct 
one of the two words given. 

The bobolink flies S^ th^\ south in the winter than 
the robin. 

Rip Van Winkle went S^jJher) ^^^"^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^"^ 
he intended. 

The pear tree usually has V^ v ^ blossoms and so 

(less J 

r' fewer I 

>i N ^ fruit than the apple tree. 

(less) ^^ 

The tree that bears (f^^^^t) y^gg^^jg ^as ^{f!!!?^ 
(least) (least) 

fruit. 

The best garden has >i^^.n ^ weeds. 
° (least) 

The >i^^^:fN said, the sooner mended, 
(least) 
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^^^ n i\ ^^^^9 the soonest mended, 
^le&st^ 

The buds on the cherry tree have St ^. n opened. 
Summer is >°?^ Ax here. 

£aster is observed in >°? ^ \^ all countries. 
{^sdmost) 



Lesson 4. 
cobbigct usb of pronoun fobms afteb conjunction 

THAN. 

The word than is a conjunction connecting two 
clauses. The verb and other words of the second 
clause are often omitted. 

Observe the omitted words inserted in brackets 
on pages 333, 334. The subject-form or the object- 
form of a pronoun should be used after the con- 
junction than according to the use of that pronoun 
as the subject, subject-complement, or object-com- 
plement of the verb understood or expressed in 
the second clause. 

Complete the following sentences hy sujyplying 
the principal clause of eachy and the omitted words 
in the second clause. 

If any of these omitted words would not be ex- 
pressed in ordinary speaking or writing, enclose 
them in brackets. Be sure to use the object-forms 
as objects of the verb in the second clause, and 
each subject-form as the subject of a verb. 
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than they 



than them. 

than he . 

than him. 

than I ■ — . 

than me. 

than we — '■ . 

than us. 



SECTION XIV. 

(To FOLLOW Chapter XL VII.) 

Lesson 1. 

corbbct usb of vebbs with coiilectivl! nouns as 

SUBJECTS. 

Point out the notms in these sentences that name 
a group or collection of objects. 

Frightened by the coming storm, a pair of horses, a herd 
of cattle, and a flock of sheep huddled together in the 
field. 

A drove of cattle were being driven to market. They 
ran under the trees for shelter. 

A flock of birds alighted on the backs of the cattle. 

A number of horses or cattle together is called a herd. 
When a herd is driven to market it is called a drove. 

A number of small animals, as birds or sheep, is called 
a flock. 

A noun that names a group or collection of objects is 
called a collective noun. When the collective noun is 
used as a subject, the verb should be singrular if the 
^oup is spoken of as a whole. The verb form should 
be plural if something is asserted of the individuals in 
the group. 
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For example: The sentence, *^ A flock of birds 
is flying southward '' is correct, because the birds 
are thought of as flying in one body. " A flock 
of birds are flying about her head" is also cor- 
rect, because birds do not fly about a person in one 
body, but as individual birds flying in different 
directions. 

Make sentefices, using the following collective 
nouns as subjects. In each sentence, write a verb- 
form that shotcs present time, or a form of the 
verb with have or has. 
pair flock herd committee school class 



Lesson 2. 

cobbect use of possessive fobms of adjective 
pbonouns. 

Copy the following sentences: — 

Somebody's overshoes are here. Someone's umbrella 
is here. Is it yours, Mary ? No, it must be someone's 
else. I have no one's umbrella. 

I do not like to use another's property. Others' be- 
longings are not mine to use, though my sister and I often 
use each other's books. 

The boys and girls of our class sometimes borrow one 
another's books. 

Observe the use of the possessive sign in such 
words and expressions as somebody , someone, some" 
one elscj no one, each other, and one another. 

Observe that each other is used in speaking of 
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two persons, and one another in speaking of more 
than two persons. 

Make sentences containing the expressions each 
other a7id one another. 

Write sentences on the hoard containing the pos- 
sessive form of each of these two expressions and 
the possessive form of the plural pronoun others. 

SECTION XV. 

(To FOLLOW Chapter XLVIIl.) 
« 

Lesson 1. 

comflbx sentences with advebbiai. oiiauses. 

Write six complex sentences^ each containing an 
adverbial clause. Use the following conjunctions: 
because, unless, if, since, as, and for. 

Tell what question each adverbial clause an- 
swers ^ and point out the word it modifies. 

Lesson 2. 
complex and compound sentences. 

Find hi your reader y copy, and bring to class : 
one compound sentence ; one complex sentence con- 
taining an adverbial clause ; one complex sentence 
containing an adjective clause. 

Copy the punctuation accurately. 

Read the sentences in class. As each sentence 
is ready the connective used may be written on the 
board. 
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Lesson 8. 

OOBBJDCT UBB OF CONNSOTIVXS. 

The word without should never be used to join 
clauses. It is always a preposition or an adverb. 
It is a common error to use the word without in- 
stead of the conjunction unless. 

The word like should never be used instead of 
as to join clauses. Like^ meaning resembling or 
similar^ should be followed by the noun or pro- 
noun that names the person or thing resembled. 

Write the following sentences correctly and read 
them aloud in cla^s. 

Do not leave the room S .., ^. v you have permission. 

Try to move quietly ^-i^ \ Alice does, 
(as) 



Don't try to play with them V^'^y^ ^''.^ you have learned 



Few girls throw a ball /i«t1 n boys do. 

Don't t 
the game. 

I shall be glad to (J^) you (^J£,^ you prefer an- 
other teacher. 

Uach pupil may write two sentences on the 
hoards — one using unless as a conjunction and 
another using without as a preposition. 

Each pupil may make one oral sentence using 
both words unless and without in the one sentence. 
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Lesson 4. 

KBVrBW OF VEBB FOBMS. 

The words in this lesson are a review of the 
forms of verbs in daily use. 

Write the four forms of each verb from the die- 
tation of the name of the verb; as to know, to 
grow, to fly. 

The words in the first two columns are used to 
show present time, and those in the third show 
past time. 

The words in the last column are the forms used 
with hasy have and had. 

know — knows 
grow — grows 
fly — flies 
shine — shines 
lie — lies 
lay — lays 
sit — sits 
set — sets 



rise- 



- rises 



buy — buys 
bring — brings 
teach — teaches 
do — does 
see — sees 
run — runs 
go — goes 
write — writes 



knew 


known 


grew 
flew 


grown 
flown 


shine 


shone 


lay 
laid 


lain 
laid 


sat 


sat 


set 


set 


rose 


risen 


bought 
brought 
taught 
did 


bought 
brought 
taught 
done 


saw 


seen 


ran 


run 


went 
wrote 


gone 
written 



LETTER FORM 
LETTER FORM 
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Address 



Salutation 



Heading 



Body of the letter 



New paragraph 



Complimentary close 



Siiruature 



APPENDIX. 

It is expected that before this time the pupils 
will have learned the meaning of diacritical marks, 
but it is quite important that they have systematic 
review and study of the use of these marks. The 
use of the dictionary is so closely related to lan- 
guage study, and the correct pronunciation of 
words is so important an element in the correct 
use of oral language, that it seems best to include 
a series of lessons in the marking of all vowel and 
consonant sounds. They are to be used as a series 
of spelling lessons. Each should be supplemented 
by as much similar work as the class needs. 

SECTION I. 

VOWELS AND CONSONANTS. 

A vowel sound is free and open. The voice or 
breath is not stopped, or held back, or obstructed, 
by lips, tongue, teeth, or palate. The letters that 
represent vowel sounds, a, 6, i, o, and u^ are called 
vowels. The letter y is sometimes used as a 
vowel. 

Letters that stand for sounds that are obstructed 
by the organs of speech are called consonants. 

Each vowel has what is called a long sound and 
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a short sound. In the dictionary, the curve (^) 
over a vowel shows that it has the short sound ; 
the straight line (") over a vowel shows that the 
sound is long. 

SHOBT SOUNDS OF VOWELS. 

a as in and e as in egg i as in it 

8 as in 071 u sla in up oo sls in book 

In the spelling class, write the words in the 
columnSy and mark the vowel sounds. After writ- 
ing, pronounce each correctly. 

Do not pronounce 3 as if it were 2, or ? as if it 
were 2, or u as if it were 2, or 8 like a in all. 



5gg 


sing 


shgU 


gSne 


bSnd 


nSst 


hm 


rgd 


on 


sSng 


shut 


bSck 


criished 


in 


flSck 


drSp 


end 


jump 


mSss 


sung 


bSd 


htish 


catch 


br(56k 


pond 


ggt 


scrStcli 


flit 


hiim 


spring 


ld6k 


sSft 


hSp 


lost 


wing 


brSth 


8ff 


ygs 







A syllable is a letter or group of letters spoken 
with one effort of the voice. A syllable must con- 
tain at least one vowel sound. 

The words in the columns in this section are all 
monosyllables. Mono means one. A monosyllable, 
then, is a w^ord of one syllable. 

Learn : — 

The vowel is usually short between two single con- 
sonants in a syUable that does not end in e. 
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SECTION n. 

DISSYIiIiABIiES. 

IHs comes from a word meaning two. A word 
of two syllables is called a dissyllable. All the 
words given in the list below are dissyllables. 

In every word of more than one syllable, one of 
the syllables is pronounced with more stress of 
voice than the others. This stress of voice is 
called accent} The same word, accenty is used to 
name the mark that points out the accented ^ syl- 
lable. 

In the spelling class, write the words, and mark 
the vowel sounds and the accented syllable. 
ISg' end spot' Igss splgn' dor 

mSlt' ed branch' es spar' row 

shSl' ter bios' somed sun' set 

glad'nSss rob' in ySl'low 

kin' ship liv' ing 

SECTION III. 
LONG SOUNDS OF VOWEIiS. 

d as in age l as in ice u as in use 

e as in eve o as in old ob as in moon 

Write the following words from dictation, and 
mark the vowel sounds. 

crane wh5le shore hole came 

a ble host wide blue time 

while hide here face side 

lake shine scene shade night 

close roof loon school root 

^ Pronounced ac'Qent. To ac fent is pronounced to ac p^fi^# 

^ Pronounced ac ^ent'ed. 
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Observe that most of these words end in si- 
lent e. 
Learn : — 

The vowel sound is usually long in a syllable that 
ends in silent e. 

Write sentences on the boards using correctly the 
words blue and blew ; scene and seen. 



SECTION IV. 

J. AlID 4. 

When the vowel a is marked a, the two dots 
above the letter show that it has the sound of a in 
arm. This is sometimes called the Italian sound 
of a. 

When this vowel is marked a, the two dots 6e- 
low show that it has the sound of a in all. This 
is sometimes called broad a. 

Write the folloioing words from dictation^ and 
mark each to show the correct sound of a. Prac- 
tice pronouncing the loords correctly. A is often 
incorrectly pronounced as if it were a, and a as 
if it were o. Avoid these errors. 

charm talk al ways palm fa ther 

half chalk al most psalm 

halves walk bal sam balm 

calf want dawn calm 

calves scarf scald salve 



war 

scarfs dwarf 
call dwarfs 

wa ter wharf 
warm wharves 



shSU 
&r row 



bSr ren 
spar row 



bar rel 
ch&r i ot 



cSr ry 
cSr riage 



When the vowel a is marked d, the dot above 
shows that a has the sound of a in ask. It is 
called the intermediate sound, because it is " in the 
middle," between the sounds of a and a. 

Write the following words from dictation. 
Mark them to show the correct sound of a. Prac- 
tice pronouncing them correctly. Observe the dif- 
ference in the pronunciation of can and can't. 

dance mast pass ant bath. (or bath) 

prance fast glass can't lath (or lath) 

af ter task grass c&a not path (or path) 

flask a las cSn 

SECTION VI. 

DIGBAFHS. 

The union of two vowels or consonants to ex- 
press but one sound is called a digraph. 

Examples : aiy Cty, ^a, el, ie, oa, 6e, u&. In the 
dictionary the pronunciation is shown by marking 
the vowel that is sounded ; the one not marked is 
silent. 

Write the following words from dictation and 
mark the vowel sound. Practice pronouncing them 
correctly. 

Many of them are often mispronounced. Note 
especially because^ caught^ laundry y aunt, laugh. 
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au au 



aunt 
haunted 




sauoy 
saucer 


daunted 
launch 




caught 
because 


laundry 
laundress 




autumn 
fault 


laugh 


SECTION VII. 


pause 
sausage 



THE CIBCnMFIJSX AND THE COALESCENT. 

The soxind of ar as in care is marked ar. It 
is pronounced like er in their, marked eir. This 
mark C) is called the circumflex. 

When ar or er is followed by a vowel or by 
another r, the a or the e is usually short. 

Examples : ver y, car ry, car riage, hdr rely 
char i ty, mer ry. 

The sound of ur in hum is marked ur or Ur. In 
many words er and ir have nearly the same sound 
as ur, and are marked in the same way, er, ir. 

Examples : berth, birth, fern, girl. The mark 
(-^) is called the coalescent. 

Or after lo often has the sound of ur, and is 
marked 3r. 

Examples: word, worth, worse, work, world, 
worm. 

Write from dictation, and mark to show cor- 
red sounds : — 
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turn 


urge 


share 


bare 


whirl 


vgry 


gr ror 


first 


myrtle 


verse 


tSrm 


gr rand 


por trait 


shirk 


b5r row 


sor row 


torn 


6rr 


borne 


w5rld 


wSrth 


w5rd 


worse 


work 


worm 




SECTION VTTT. 










AI AND AT. 







In most words ai and ay have the sound of long 

a {aiy ay). 

Exceptions : — 

(1) When the digraph is followed by the sound 
of r, as hair J chair j prayer. In these words the i 
is silent, and the a has the sound of a in hare 
{hr). 

(2) In the words saya^ saidy saith, again, and 
against, ai has the sound of short e ; in aisle it has 
the sound of ^, the a being silent (a^) ; in plaid, the 
sound of short a, the i being silent {ai). 

(3) In syllables that are not accented, ai often 
(not always) has the sound of short i (5), the a 
being silent ; as, moun' tain, cer' tain. 

Write the words from dictation, and mark the 
vowel sounds : — 



dais ies 


dain ty 


mer' maid 


pr^er ^ 


fair ies 


stair 


chn' blain 


pain fill 


prais es 


chap' lain 


YiV lain 


strait 


frail 


cap' tain 


cur' tain 


straight 




^ Pronounced prar. 
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Use the words strait and straight in sentences, 
and give the meaning of each. 

In the same way, give sentences containing stair 
and stare. 

SECTION IX. 

EJ. AND EAM, 

Observe the three ways of marking and pro- 
nouncing the digraph ea, and three ways of mark- 
ing and pronouncing ea before r. 



sprSad ing 


mean ing 


be neath 


airly 


wear 


please 


mgad ow 


ear 


8el|.rch 


tear 


plSas are 


f Satfa er 


year 


brSad 


bear 


mSas ure 


rgad y 


drear 


heart 


break 


trSas ure 


pei^rl 
hei^rd 


near 
weary 


hearth 


great 



Gfive the difference in meaning between tear and 
tear; read and read. 

Write the following sentences, filling each blank 
with one of these four tvords, with the vowel sound 
marked. Read the sentences aloud. 

When you your dress, do not waste a , but 

mend the dress. 

You so many books, you must have Robin- 
son Crusoe. 

This was one of the first books Abraham Lincoln 



hoarse 


bowl 


flow 


tow 


float 


toe 
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SECTION X. 

OA, OE, or, TTI, UA, ow. 

. Write the following words from dictation, mark 
the vowel sound, and pronounce correctly. Re- 
member that the silent letter in a digraph is not 
marked. 

How many markings and pronunciations of ou? 
ua? 

course source owe though guide 

mourn known quartz win dow gua' no 

dough coarse guard 

quart hoe bSr row 

as suage rough toiigh 

Look in the dictionary for the difference in mean' 
ing between coarse and course, and write two sen- 
tences containing these words. 

Use in sentences the words tow and toe. 

SECTION XI. 

EI AND IE. 

The digraph ie in an accented syllable usually 
has the sound of long e {ie) ; in syllables not ac- 
cented it usually has the sound of short i {Ie). 

Examples : be lieve', mis' chief. 

When the digraph ei has the sound of long e, it 
is marked ei ; as in the word receive. 

ei before r has the sound of e in thtre ; as in the 
words heir and their. 
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In syllables that are not accented, ei usually has 
the sound of short i; as in the word fo/ felt 

In some words ei has the sound of long a, the e 
being marked e to indicate the sound ; as in the 
word eight 

Ey has the same sounds and marks as ei. 

Write from dictation the loords in the columns j 
mark the vowel sounds^ and j^ronounce the words 
correctly. 

Observe that we never have the digraph id after 
the letter c. It is always ei after c. To remem- 
ber this helps in spelling. 

It will help, also, to remember the rule for 

forming the plural of nouns ending in ?/, viz. : — 

To form the plural of nouns ending in y after a 
consonant, change the ytoi before adding ea; to form 
the plural of nouns ending in y after a vowel, add s 
without change. 



re ceive' 


chief 


chSr' ries 


de ceive' 


hand' ker chief ^ 


p8p' pies 


de ceit' 


mis' chief 


cSn'dies 


ceil' iiig 


mis' chie vous 


111' 168 


per ceive' 


grieve 


la' dies 


con ceit' 


piece 


ba'bies 


mon' keys ^ 


priest 


bSr' ries 


don' keys ^ 


seize 


skein 


tur' keys 


leis are 


veil 


jour' neys 


ei ther 


sleigh 


chim' neys 


nei ther 


weigh 


at tor' neys 


eider 


reign 


val' leys 


mul' lem 


eight 




f 6r' eign 


obgy' 


1 In the first 


syllable, n has the soond of ng. 
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Give the difference in meaning between the two 
words of each of the pairs helow. 

Write the sentences^ filling each blank with the 
correct word from the list. 

heir hare weigh reign piece there 
air hair way rain peace their 

The is commonly called a. rabbit. 

The to the throne of England lives much in the 

open . May his be a of ! 

We shall keep on our until we reach home. 

Father may have to drive to the station in the . 

Mother will have a of pumpkin pie ready for us. I 

shall more when I return from . Our parents do 

not seem to have grown old, though has grown 

gray. 

SECTION xn. 

EQUIVAIiENTS. 

. That which is equal to something else is said to 
be its equivalent (e quiv' a lent). 

As the sound of o in do is just like the sound of 
00 in moony it is said to be an equivalent of 6b. 
When has this sound, it is marked o. 

Other equivalents of oo are u after r, and after 
the sound of sh; as in the words true and sure. 
To show that it has this sound, u is marked with 
two dots underneath (u) ; but the r before the u 
tells just as surely that u has the sound of ob^ and 
ew after r has the same sound. 

(g, w, and ew after r and sh = do.) 
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Write .from dictation and mark the vowel 
sounds. 

move rale shoe rheumatism true 

drew screw threw shrewd through 

braise tour truthful fruit truth 

spruce whom 

Point out the digrajjhs and the silent letters. 
Write on the blackboard sentences containing 
through and threw. 

SECTION xm. 

EQUrVAIiENTS (continued). 

(or = o, 9 = 8, y —\ y ^h ee = e^ 'i = e.) 

o before r, as in ybr = a. It is marked dr. 

a as in what = o. It is marked a. 

y as in hymn = I. It is marked y. 

y as in my = 1, It is marked y. 

ee as in seen = e. It is marked ee. 

i as in machine = e. It is marked 'i. 

Be able to write the following words from dic- 
tation and mark the vowel sounds. Practice pro- 
nouncing the words correctly. 

Many of them are often mispronounced, espe- 
cially wash, quarrel, watch, want, thdiight, bought, 
hrdught^ and was. 



for was 


brSad 


va lise' 


sky wasp 


watch bought 


thought 


fought 


brought ly ing 


rhyme scythe 


feel 


wash 


quar rel want 
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SECTION XIV. 
XSQITIVAIjBNTS (oantinued). 

(u = 00, 0= 00^ 6 ^ S.) 
i£ as in pull = do. It is marked tf . 
o as in woman = o6. It is marked o. 
o as in cJoTie = t2. It is marked 6. 

TFri^6 the words from dictation. Mark the 
vowel sounds and pronounce correctly. 

wolf wonder put would loving donkey 

wolves none once^ could come coming 

somebody does one^ should woman pull 

monkey dozen won push beautiful grateful 

Be sure to pronounce correctly /?/?, when it is 
the last syllable of a word. Do not pronounce it 
as if it werefuL 

Be sure not to pronounce does as if it were does. 

Observe the markings and pronunciations of o 
in the words donkey and monkey. 

Write on the blackboard sentences containing the 
words one and won. 

Give sentences containing the words would and 
wood. 

SECTION XV. 
B BEFOKE3 FINAIi N AND Z, 

The letter e before final n is usually silent 
It is sounded when the sound before it will not 
readily unite with n, as in the word women. In 

1 (w)6nce, (w)6il 
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the following words, the e in the last syllable is 
not sounded. 

Write them from dictatiopi and j)ronounce them 
correctly. 

5f \pn Us \dn hSaT en sSt en gOld en 

froE en short en o pen has Xen shoT el 

In the following words, the e in the final sylla- 
ble is sounded. Why ? Practice pronouncing 
them correctly. 

duck en hy phen kitch en Iln en wd61 en 

l&r rel quar rel 

SEcnoir XVI. 

BQUIVAIiENTS OF CONSONANT BOUNDa. 

9 = 8. This is caUed the soft soand of c (^senty fen^). 

fh = ah. This is called the soft sound of ch (^shutt 
ghaiae). 

€ and th = k. This is called the hard sound of c and 
ch (keyy car^-ehorus^. 

g = j. This is called the soft sound of g (Jar^ gif^ger). 

f ~ ph* (y^w* pheasant^ 

§ = z. (zehra^ rai§in,^ 

c and g are usually soft before e^ t\ and y. 

th unmarked has the sound of th in thin. This is called 
an aspirate, or breathing sound. The sound of th in this 
is marked tk. This is a sound with voice, or a vocal 
sound. 

n = ng as in long. 



Write the following words from dictation^ mark 
the vowels in the accented syllablesy and the conso* 
nant sounds that are equivalents. 
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ma 9hine 


preg'ent 


ref ' use 


use 


George 


plSa'gant 


nse 


to greage 


cofig' in 


pre gent' 


ex ciise' 


grease 


gor' geous 


jgr lar 


to uge 


to refuge 


gem 


«of ' fee 


to rige 


to excuge 



Give oral sentences containing the last ten words 
{in the last two columns) using and pronouncing 
them correctly. 

Use in sentences the words pres' ent, and to 
pre sent'. 

Write from dictation, marking the vowel sounds 
and the th {vocal). 

bath b^g lath latbg 

cloth clStiig path patbg 

mouth moutfag oath oatbg 

wreath wreaiifag mSth mStilg 

Observe that in these eight words th has the as- 
pirate, or breathing, sound, in the singular forms, 
and is a vocal in the plural forms. Th at the end 
of all other plurals has the breathing, or aspirate^ 
sound, and not the vocal. 

SECTION XVII. 
DIPHTHONGS. 

A diphthong is the union of two vowels in a syl- 
lable in which both vowels are sounded. 

Examples : oi in hoil = a > i ; oi^ as in house 
and ow as in now = a > 60. 
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When oi, ow, and oio have these sounds, they are 
diphthongs, and are not marked. When only one 
of the two letters is sounded, oi, ow, and ow are 
digraphs, and are not marked. 

Write the following words from dictation. Mark 
the vowel sounds in the digraphs. Practice pro- 
nouncing the words correctly. 

howl fowl bowl grow growl 

now know bow bow sower 

bough bower thou thought hour 

tour show shower knowledge crow 

crowd tow tower rout route 

Write sentences on the hoard containing the 
words no and know ; our and hour ; bow, bow, and 
bough; tower and tour; tow and toe. 





SECTION XVTII. 








REVTBW. 






Write from dictation, marking the vowels 


. Prao 


tice j)ronouncing the words correctly. 




bonnet 


was 


wash 


laundry 


dSnkey 


pi a no 


what 


pl8a§ure 


trSagure 


does 


ySs 


wrath 


pond 


leigure 


bfirst 


catch 


because 


caught 


taught 


youths 


clotbg 


roof 


truths 


won't 


wont 


ba na na 


cant 


mSth§ 


ba^ 


ggt 


can't 


wreaths 


chiefs 


thieveg 


patb§ 


dwarfs 


wharveg 


root 







Use correctly in oral and written sentences^ — 
cant and can't ; wont and won't. 
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AcoEKT, Study of, 203, 245, 367, 302. 

Adjeotiye, definitions and classifi- 
cation of, 214, 208; clauses, 311, 
315-317 ; phrases, 357, 365 ; pro- 
nouns as subjects, 369, 370 ; pos- 
sessive forms of adjective pro- 
nouns, 385, 386; discrimination 
between adjectives and adverbs, 
221, 367, 369, 373-376 ; adjective 
and adverbial forms, 323-325, 
368, 369, 373, 374 ; adjective and 
adverbial uses, 367 ; adjective and 
noun uses, 367 ; used as subject 
complements, 374, 376. 

Adverb, definition of, 219; classifi- 
cation of, 219-221, 368; clauses, 
342-345,386; clauses, changing to 
phrases, 343; phrases, 356, 357; 
discrimination between adverbs 
and adjectives, see Adjectives; 
adverbial and adjective forms 
and uses, see Adjectives. 

America (S. F. Smith), 348. 

Antecedent, of conjunctive pronouns, 
the, 316, 317. 

Apostrophe not used with posses- 
sive form of pronoun, 245. 

Articulation, exercises in, 390-405. 
See Pronundation. 

Bbfobb the Rain (Aldrich), 338. 
Broad sound of A, 393. 
Building of the Ship, The (Long- 
fellow), extract from, 236. 

Circumflex, the, 395. 
Clause, definitions of, 309; adjec- 
tive, 311, 315-317, 370, 371 ; ad- 



verbial, 342-345, 386; changing: 
to phrase, 343, 344. 

Coalescent, the, 395. 

Collective nouns, 384, 885. 

Coming Shower, The (from Photo- 
graph by L. G. Brengle), 341. 

Common nouns, 212, 213, 351-358. 

Comparison of adjectives and ad- 
verbs, 338-335; irregular forms, 
381-383. 

Complements, definitions, 377 ; nouns 
as object, 256, 257; pronouns as 
object, 272, 273, 359-362; pro- 
nouns as subject, 363, 364 ; adjec- 
tives as, 374-377. 

Complex sentences, structure of, 
307-310; analysis of, 310, 311, 
315-317, 342-345, 386, 387 ; chan- 
ging to simple, 371. 

Compositions (oral and written), bio- 
graphy, 306, 346; description, 
185, 190, 201, 206, 216, 266, 279, 
286, 299, 312, 317, 319, 328, 335 ; 
reproductions of stories and de- 
scriptions, 245, 248, 257, 268, 274, 
299, 300 ; stories and personal ex- 
periences, 190, 198, 204, 216, 217, 
222, 282, 234, 238, 239, 248, 258, 
283, 284, 294, 329, 335, 340; sto- 
ries and descriptions from discon- 
nected parts of sentences, 238, 239, 
242, 279, 290. 

Compound sentences, structure of, 
281-283; analysis of, 386; com- 
bining simple sentences, 344, 345. 

Compound subjects, 332-335. 

Conjunction, definition of, 283 ; uses 
of, 281-283, 344, 345, 386, 387. 
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INDEX 



Conjiinotive pronoans, definition of, 
310 ; use of, 317 ; agreement in 
number with antecedent, 370-373. 

Consonant sounds, 390 ; equivalents 
of, 403, 404. 

Daffodils, The (Wordsworth), 336 ; 
picture of, 336. 

Danish Soldier, The, 271. 

Description by comparison, study of, 
268, 280, 281, 286, 339. 

Descriptive adjectives, 237, 368; 
definition of, 298. 

Descriptive phrases, 268. 

Diacritical marks, study and use of, 
203, 245, 328, 367, 390-405. 

Diary, 234. 

Dictation (sentences, stanzas, and 
paragraphs), in general punctua- 
tion, 197, 228, 235 ; in spelling, 
punctuation, and pronunciation, 
189; in spelling and pronuncia- 
tion, 203 ; in spelling and punctu- 
ation, 210, 272, 330; in writing 
names of trees, 212 ; in punctua- 
tion and capitalization, 303 ; in 
formation of adverbs, 373. 

Digraphs, 394-399, 401, 405. 

Diphthongs, 404, 405. 

Disyllables, 392. 

Dog of Flanders, A (Louise de la 
Ram^e), extracts from, 295, 313. 

Domsie and the Old Schoolhouse of 
Drumtochty (From "Beside the 
Bonnie Brier Bush ") (Ian Mac- 
laren), 249. 

Enunciation, exercises in, 390-405. 
(See Pronunciation.) 

Equivalent sounds, diacritical mark- 
ings of, 400-403. 

Eternal Goodness, The (Whittier), 
345. 

FmsT Snow-fall, The (Lowell), 
280. 

Prom a Railway Carriage (Steven- 
son), 218. 

Glance Behind the Curtain, A 
(Lowell), extract from, 229. 

Harvesters' Return, The (pic- 
ture by Siefert), 205. 



Hauling Logrs from ihe Forest (from 
Photograph), 233. 

Heart of a By, The (Edmondo de 
Amicis), extracts from, 251. 

Heritage, The (Lowell), extract 
from, 229. 

Home, Sweet Home (Payne), 222. 

Homonyms, to-two-too, 357 ; Wue- 
blew^ scene seetif 393; strait- 
straightf stair-stare^ 897; coarser- 
course, 898; heir-^ir, hare-hair, 
toeigh-ioay, reign-raitiypiece-peacef 
there-their, 400 ; threw-ihrough, 401 ; 
one-won, woM-wood, 402 ; no- 
know, our-hour, how-hough, tow-toe, 
405. 

Huskers, The (Whittier), extract 
from, 199. 

Incomplete Verbs, with object 
complement, nouns, 256, 257 ; pro- 
nouns, 272, 273, 359-362; with 
subject complement, pronouns, 
363, 364 ; adjectives, 374-377. 

Intermediate sound of A, 394. 

InteiTogative pronouns, 378, 379. 

Irregular comparison of adjectivea 
and adverbs, 381, 383. 

Italian sound of A, 393. 

Landing of the Pilqbimb, The 
(Mrs. Hemans), 240. 

Letteb form, 389; writing, 232, 
248. 

Letter from Oliver Wendell Holmes 
to John G. Whittier, 303. 

Letter written by Abraham Lin- 
coln, 347. ^ 

Limiting adjectives, each, every, this, 
these, that, those, 214, 353, 354, 362, 
365; definition of , 298. 

Literature : Poems ; Extracts and 
Complete Selections. America 
(SamuelF.Smith), 348;Before the 
Rain (Aldrich), 338 ; Building of 
the Ship, The (Longfellow), 236 ; 
DaflPodils, The (Wordsworth), SH6; 
Eternal Goodness, The (Whittier), 
345 ; First Snow-Fail, The (Low- 
ell) , 280 ; From a Railway Carriage 
(Stevenson), 218 ; Glance Behind 
the Curtain, A (Lowell), 229; 
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Heritage, The (Lowell), 229; 
Home, Sweet Home (Payne), 222 : 
Landing of the Pilgrims, The 
(Bin. Hemans), 240; Lumber- 
men, The (Whittier), 224; Mabel 
Martin (Whittier), 201 ; Maple, 
The (Lowell), 212 ; Miles Stan- 
dish (LongfeUow), 247 ; Old Clock 
on the Stairs, The (Longfellow), 
326; Prelude to Part Second of 
the Vision of Sir Launfal (Low- 
ell), 284 ; Santa Filomena (Ijong- 
fellow),273; Snow-Bound (Whit- 
tier), 275, 287; Snow-Storm, The 
(Emerson), 293; To a Sky-lark 
(Wordsworth), 189; Venice (Long- 
fellow), 317 ; Wanted (Holland), 
348. 

Literature : Prose ; Extracts and 
Complete Selections. Dog of 
Flanders, A (Louise de la Ka- 
m^), 295, 313; Danish Soldier, 
The, 271 ; Dorasie and the Old 
School-house of Druratochty(from 
" Beside the Bonnie Brier-Bush") 
(Ian Maclaren), 249 ; Heart of 
a Boy, The (Edmondode Amicis), 
251 ; Letter from Oliver Wendell 
Holmes to John G. Whittier, 303 ; 
Letter Written by Abraham Lin- 
coln, 347 ; My Schools and 
Teachers (from " The Heart of a 
Boy*'),(Edmondo de Araicis), 251 ; 
Niimberg Stove, The ( Louise de 
la Ram^e), 320; Nut Gathering 
(from "Being a Boy"), 207; 
Oak of Geismar, The (Henry van 
Dyke), 259; Pine, The (from 
'* Hide-and-Seek Town ") (Helen 
Hunt Jackson), 235 ; Pine Tree, 
The (from "A Spray of Pine") 
(BuiToughs), 235 ; Pippa's Song 
(adapted from Browning by Maud 
Menefee), 191 ; Sir Philip Sidney, 
Story of, 270 ; Under the White 
Birches (from " Little Rivers ") 
(Henry van Dyke), 203; Whit- 
tier's Boyhood, 301. 

Lumbermen, The (Whittier), 224. 

Mabel Martin (Whittier), extract 

from, 201. 
Maple, The (Lowell), extract from, 

212. 



Miles Standish (Longfellow), ex- 
tract from, 247. 
Moiios7Uable,391. 

Noun, definition of, 196, 197 ; classi- 
fication of, 351-353 ; nouns and 
derivative adjectives 367,368. 

Number forms, limiting adjectives, 
214, 353, 354 ; in compound sub- 
jects, 331-333; with hmiting ad- 
jectives 853, 354, 365, 366; of pro- 
nouns singular and plural forms, 
244, wit^ limiting adjectives, 
331-3a3, 305, 366; of verbs, 254, 
255, 317, 358, 371, 380, :^88 ; with 
compound subject, 3iil-333 ; with 
subject limitea by eooA, every, etc., 
353, 354, 365, 366 ; with adjective 
pronoun as subject, 369 ; with col- 
lective noun as subject, 384, 385 ; 
agreement with subject, 350. 

Niimberg Stove, The (Louise de la 
Ram^e), extract from, 320. 

Nut Gathering (from "Being a 
Boy") (Warner), 207. 

Oak op Geismab, The (Henry van 
Dyke), 259. 

Old Clock on the Stairs, The (Long- 
fellow), 326. 

Personal pronouns, subject and pos^ 
sessive forms, 242-245, 363, 364 ; 
object forms, 272, 273, 360-362; 
as complement of verb, 376, 377 ; 
forms after conjunction than^ 383. 

Pictures: Daffodils, 336; Hauling 
Log^ from the Forest (from pho- 
tograph), 233 ; Plymouth in 1622 
(WUliams), 247; The Coming 
Shower (from photograph by L. 
G. Brengle), 341 ; The Harvest- 
.ers' Return (Siefert), 205; The 
Song of the Lark (Jules Breton), 
184. 

Picture Study, 185, 206, 232, 340. 

Pine, The (from "Hide-and-Seek 
Town") (Helen Jackson), 235. 

Pme Tree, The (from " A Spray of 
Pine ") (Burroughs), 235. 

Pippa's Song (adapted from Brown^ 
ing by Maud Menefee), 191. 

Plymouth in 1622 (from picture by 
Williams), 247. 
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Te fanm of ad jeetive pio- 



Ttediftate, defimtaon of, liTi ; parti 
of, Id4-l$f7. 

Pnlode to Part SeeoMd of the YiaiflB 
of Sir Ldumfal fLoweUN 2^ 

Prepontioii, dcrfinhioD of. 232. 

Prepuaitioiial phrawa, definitioB of, 
282; stmctare of , 230-232 
Ijaia of, 2:^,267, 29(H2U3 
oral place in proae, 328 ; 
ging to claoaea, 343, 3U. 

ProDono, definition of, liH ; adjee- 
tirtt, *JO0, 970 ; conjancdre, stodj 
of forms, 307-31 1 ; definition of, 
317 ; claoaea introdaced bv, 315- 
317, 37^)-373 ; penonal, study of 
forms, 242-245 ; definition of, 244 ; 
object-forms of, 272, 273, 360- 
302 ; subject-forms of, 363, 364 ; 
BM object or subject complement of 
Terbs, 370, 377 ; use after conjunc- 
tirm tharii 383 ; interrog^ative, 378, 
371^• pfjMessiye, 304, 3^>5. 

Pronunciation, exercises in, 188, 190, 
2m, 245, 279,328, 390-405. 

Prfiper adjectiTea, study of, 298, 
J5«7. 

pHiper nouns, study of, 351-353, 

Puric;tuation and capitalization, rules 
for, 171^-181, ',m, 353. 

Qr;oTATiON, changinpf direct to indi- 
rect, 2W ; exercises in punctuation, 
181,207. 

Rkadixg Lessons, descriptions of 
binlH and aniinalH, 295, 296, 209 ; 
of inanimate objects, 247, 248, 
270, 320-322, \\%\-\\%) ; of persons, 
appi'arance and cliaracter, 24(^ 
251-254, 259, :W5 ; of places, 207- 
210, 249-254, 287, 313, 315; of 
scliools, 249-254 ; of showers 
and storms, 275, 284, 293, 338 ; of 
trees, 20H, 210, 235, 238 ; of win- 
ter, 275, 290, 282, 287-290, 293. 

BaKTA PiI/OMKNA (Longfellow), ex- 
tract from, 273. 
Bentoncfl, d(>finition of, 197. 
bir Pliilip Sidney, story of, 270. 



^ Sm-Bood J[Wlnt<Kr), 

fram. 275. 2^. 
' Swiv-SConn.Tbe(£menflB).eztaet 



SoKtarr Reaper. The (Wotdsvortk), 
eztzacts froa&T 18>7. 

Soi^ of the Lark. The (froB pietnv 
hr Jnlee Bietoa), 1S4. 

Sp^Uiip LeflMms. 203, 212,245, »4^ 
^5, 367, 373, 381, 388, 391-405. 

Sobjeet of Bentenee, definitioa of, 
197; siibjeet and piedieate, defi- 
nitionB of, 193-197 ; agreement m 
nnmber, 255, 279, 280 ; m earn- 
plex sentenoea, 316, 317; verb 
phraaea, 351, 352 ; ineomplete 
Terfaa, 359, 374. 

Syllabication, 189, 203, 245, 328, 367. 

I^llable, definition of, 391. 

Telegram, writin^r m, 222. 
Titles of poems, how to write, 303. 
To a Skrlarfc (Wordsworth), extract 
firom, 189. 

Venice, extract from (Lmtt^ellow), 
318. 

Verb, definition of, 197 ; study of, 
196, 197; complements of, 376, 
377 ; requiring: object comple- 
ment, 377 ; phrase, definition of, 
351. 

Verb Form, irregrnlar, 377. 388. 

Vision of Sir Launfal, The (Lowell), 
extracts from, 284. 

Vowels, definition of, 390; lon^ 
sounds of, 392 ; short sounds of, 
391. 

Wanted (Holland), extract from, 

348. 
Whittier's Boyhood, 301. 
Words, study of, for the correction 

of common errors of speech. 

A^ an, 354. 

Air, heir, 400. 

All, 369. 

Among, bettoeen, 354, 366. 

Ancient, antique, 328. 

As, like, 387. 

At, to, 354, 355. 

Become, becomes, became, STl. 

Between^ among, 354, 355. 

Blew, blue, 393. 
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hough, how, 405. 

Brimj, brings, brought, brought, 388. 

Bug, buys, bought, 888. 

Cant, can't, 405. 

Coarse, course, 889. 

Do, does, did, done, 388. 

Feel, /pels, felt, 877. 

Fly, Jlies, '^m. 

Go, goes, 388. 

Grow, grows, grew, grown, 388. 

Hair, hare, 400. 

Hour, our, 405. 

In, into, 854, 855. 

Knows, knew, known, 388. 

Know, no, 405. 

Lay, /ay.9, laid, laid, 888. 

Learn, teach, 857, 850. 

iooAr, /oo^«, looked, 377. 

iVo, A:noM;, 405. 

Owe, won, 402. 

Piece, peace, 400. 

i?earf, r<ra(/, 397. 

iJeo/, very, 221, 375, 376. 

Reign, rain, 400. 

Bise, rises, rose, risen, 388. 

Scene, seen, 898. 

jSee, sees, saw, seen, 388. 

iSecw, seems, seemed, 377. 

/Se<, se^s, set, set, 888. 

/SiV, siV«, sat, sat, 888. 

Shine, shines, shine, shone, 388. 



£iom6, somewhat, 373, 375. 

iStorc, «(atr, 307. 

Still, 309. 

iSfraiV, straight, 397. 

TcacA, /earn, 357, 359. 

TeacA, teaches, taught, taught, 388. 

Tear, tear, 397. 

TAan, 88:^, 384. 

Their, there, 400. 

TA^m, rAese, those, 362. 

TA^, £Aa(, Mese, those, 354, 365, 

806. 
2%rcw, through, 401. 
To, <oo, ^tw, 357. 
Unless, without, 887. 
Fery, real, 221, 375, 376. 
fTay, weigh, 400. 
TrAai,37l,373. 
H7tAou^, un/ew, 387. 
Won, one, 402. 
ITont, won't, 405. 
IToWrf, iroorf,402. 
Write, vjrites, wrote, itnitten, 388. 
Words, meaning and uses of, used 
to assert, 196, 197, 255, 331 ; used 
to describe, 215, 219, 237, 265, 
867, 368 ; used to name, 212, 297, 
35 1 , 358, 867 ; used to avoid repeat- 
ing, 242, 272, 360 ; used to show 
relation, 230-232, 237, 354; to 
point out, 353, 362, 365, 366. 
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INDEX 



Poflsesnye forms of adjectiye pro- 
nouns, 385, 386.* pronouns, 304, 
305. 

Predicate, definition of, 197 ; parts 
of, 194-197. 

Prelude to Part Second of the Vision 
of Sir Launfal (Lowell), 284. 

Preposition, definition of, 232. 

Prepositional phrases, definition of, 
232 ; structure of, 230-232 ; ana- 
lysis of, 237,267, 290-293; nat- 
ural place in prose, 328; chan- 
ging^ to clauses, 343, 344. 

Pronoun, definition of, Idl ; adjec- 
tive, 369, 370 i conjunctive, study 
of forms, 307-311 ; definition of, 
317 ; clauses introduced by, 315- 
317, 370-373 ; personal, study of 
forms, 242-245 ; definition of, 244 ; 
object-forms of, 272, 273, 360- 
362 ; subject-forms of, 363, 364 ; 
as object or subject complement of 
verbs, 376, 377 ; use after conjunc- 
tion than, 383 ; interrogative, 378, 
379 ; possessive, 304, 305. 

Pronunciation, exercises in, 188, 190, 
203, 245, 279,328, 390-405. 

Proper adjectives, study of, 298, 

367. 
Proper nouns, study of, 351-353, 

367. 
Punctuation and capitalization, rules 
for, 179-181, 303, 353. 

Quotation, changing direct to indi- 
rect, 266 ; exercises in punctuation, 
181, 267. 

Reading Lessons, descriptions of 
birds and animals, 295, 296, 299 ; 
of inanimate objects, 247, 248, 
279, 320-322, 326-:^29 ; of persons, 
appearance and character, 24Q, 
251-254, 259, 335 ; of places, 207- 
210, 249-254, 287, 313, 315 ; of 
schools, 249-254 ; of showers 
and storms, 275, 284, 293, 338 ; of 
trees, 208, 210, 235, 238 ; of win- 
ter, 275, 290, 282, 287-290, 293. 

Santa Filomena (Longfellow), ex- 
tract from, 273. 
Sentence, definition of, 197. 
Sir Philip Sidney, story of, 270. 



Snow-Bonnd (Whittier), eztraets 
from, 275, 287. 

Snow-Storm, The (Emerson), extract 
from, 293. 

Solitary Reaper, The (Wordsworth), 
extracts from, 187. 

Song of the Lark, The (from picture 
by Jules Breton), 184. 

SpeUing Lessons, 203, 212, 245, 254, 
255, 367, 373, 381, 388, 391-405. 

Subject of sentence, definition of, 
197; subject and predicate, defi- 
nitions of, 193-197 ; agreement in 
number, 255, 279, 280 ; in com- 
plex sentences, 316, 317 ; verb 
phrases, 351, 352 ; incomplete 
verbs, 359, 374. 

Syllabication, 189, 203, 245, 328, 367. 

Syllable, definition of, 391. 

Telegram, writing a, 222. 
Titles of poems, how to write, 303. 
To a Skylark (Wordsworth), extract 
from, 189. 

Venice, extract from (Longfellow), 
318. 

Verb, definition of, 197 ; study of, 
196, 197; complemente of, 376, 
377 ; requiring object comple- 
ment, 377 ; phrase, definition of, 
351. 

Verb Form, irregular, 377. 388. 

Vision of Sir Launfal, The (Lowell), 
extracts from, 284. 

Vowels, definition of, 390; long 
sounds of, 392 ; short sounds of, 
391. 

Wanted (Holland), extract from, 

348. 
Whittier's Boyhood, 301. 
Words, study of, for the correction 

of common errors of speech. 

A, an, 354. 

Air, heir, 400. 

All, 369. 

Arnong, between, 354, 355. 

Ancient, antique, 328. 

As, like, 387. 

At, to, 354, 355. 

Become, becomes, became, 377. 

Between, among, 354, 355. 

Blew, blue, 393. 
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hough, bowy 405. 

Bring, brings, brought, brought, 388. 

Bup, buys, bought, 388. 

Cant, can't, 405. 

Coarse, course, 380. 

Do, does, did, done, 388. 

Feel, f pels, felt, 377. 

Fly,Jlies,im. 

Go, goes, 388. 

Grow, grows, grew, grown, 388. 

Hair, hare, 400. 

Hour, our, 405. 

In, into, :^54, 355. 

Knows, knew, known, 388. 

Know, no, 405. 

La^, /ays, laid, laid, 388. 

iearw, teacA, 357, 359. 

Look, looks, looked, 377. 

No, know, 405. 

On^, won, 402. 

Piece, peace, 400. 

2?carf, r^arf , 397. 

2?ea/, rery, 221, 375, 376. 

Reign, rain, 40(). 

Rise, rises, rose, risen, 388. 

Scene, seen, 393. 

jSec, sees, saw, seen, 388. 

<Secw, seems, seemed, 377. 

jSe^, sc<s, set, set, 388. 

iSiV, .siVs, sat, sat, 388. 

iSAine, 5A/n€J>-, shine, shone, 388. 



jSome, somewhat, 373, 375. 

iS'tore, ««air, 307. 

Still, 309. 

5froi^ straight, 807. 

r«acA, /earn, 357, 350. 

TfacA, teaches, taught, taught^ 38& 

Tear, tear, 397. 

TAan, 38;J, 384. 

T/ieir, there, 400. 

TA^m, <Af<e, thow, H62. 

This, that, these, those, 354, 365, 

306. 
Threw, through, 401. 
To, too, two, 357. 
Unless, without, 5587. 
Fery, real, 221, 375, 376. 
FTay, weigh, 400. 
irAa/,371,373. 
H7{Aou<, un/eM, 387. 
Won, one, 402. 
ITon^ won't, 405. 
iroiiW, ti;oo</,402. 
PFrtte, writes, wrote, written, 388. 
Words, meaning^ and uses of, used 
to assert, 196, 197, 255, 331 ; used 
to describe, 215, 219, 237, 265, 
367, 368 ; used to name, 212, 297, 
35 1 , 353, 367 ; used to avoid repeat- 
ing, 242, 272, 360 ; used to show 
relation, 230-232, 237, 354; to 
point out, 353, 362, 365, 366. 
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